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OUR STAGE: ITS PRESENT AND ITS PROBABLE 
FUTURE. 


T is always difficult to stand sufficiently far apart 
from current events in which we are deeply 
interested to gain any definite and trustworthy 
view of their signification and their relative 
value. To form an accurate estimate of the 
rate and of the direction in which we are moving 
is harder still. We are, for the most part, con- 
scious only that by some force not belonging. to 
us as individuals, we are being either rapidly 

whirled or slowly dragged along whither we cannot tell; we are like 

travellers ignorant of their destination, who attempt to determine 
by studying the features of the passing landscape the place whereto 
they are journeying, and the pace at which their journey is being 
made. Yet the effort is one which it is at once natural and useful 
to make. We cannot but recognise the fact that whatever we are 
doing, in politics, in science, in commerce, or in art, we are never 
standing still, and it is reasonable, even if it be not always satis- 
factory, so far as the attainment of a definite answer is concerned, 
that we should sometimes try to find out what we, as compared with 
our forefathers, are doing, whither our labours are tending, and how 
far we are making an adequate use of our national opportunities. 
These questions, when asked concerning our Stage, receive from 
contemporary observers answers differing so widely as to be absolutely 
contradictory. On the one hand we are told that the hard realism 
of the commerce in which we have as a nation made our wealth has 
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reacted with fatal accuracy upon our dramatic art. The age, say 
the pessimists, is an age of prosaic commonplace; cynical criticism 
has dealt its death-blow to poetic imagination; our dramatists are 
versifiers more or less eloquent, and more or less neat, but they are 
not creators; our audiences no longer appreciate the nobler 
utterances of the drama, whether of to-day, or of days gone by ; 
our actors have naturally caught the spirit of their patrons, 
and have ceased to be capable of aught that is grand or 
heroic in its proportions. If these mournful views be not actually 
expressed in so many words, and if an exception to the general rule 
of degradation be now and again admitted, their truth is by the school 
of thinkers to which we allude tacitly admitted or indirectly implied. 
A writer, for example, like Mr. Edmund W. Gosse, who may be sup- 
posed to have weighed his words, does not hesitate to speak of the 
present “ disruption between the stage and the study,” and he writes, 
as of an admitted fact, that “the rupture between poets and the 
theatrical managers is complete,” though “ it is useless to revile one 
party or the other ; they have separate aims and distinct views, and 
their juncture is for the time being impossible.” The managerial 
epigram concerning the spelling of ruin by Shakspere, and of bank- 
ruptcy by Byron, is really believed to be something more than a mere 
half-truth, and it is taken for granted that the theatre no longer holds 
out attractions for lovers of poetry, of refined art, and of intellectual 
work. These, however, are not the only objections raised against the 
stage of our day. We have a survival of the time-dishonoured abuse 
heaped by the Church upon the drama ever since, as the Rev. H. R. 
Haweis pointed out the other day, the time when the former, having 
suddenly dispensed with the aid of the latter, became jealous of its 
old ally. Our wholesale borrowing from the dramatic productions of 
a neighbouring country is pointed to as demoralising in itself and in 
its results. On grounds sufficiently insecure it is argued that the 
career of the stage-player is necessarily opposed to the conditions of 
decent and decorous society; the actor is regarded as an outcast, the 
actress as something worse. We have assuredly no wish to overstate 
the case, as we believe it to be represented by well-meaning pessimists 
of this way of thinking; the best possible testimony to the thorough- 
going nature of their depressing tenets is found in the arguments by 
means of which well-wishers of the stage seek to convince them that 
the actor may after all be a thoroughly worthy member of society, 
that the actress is not debarred by her profession from the womanly 
attributes of purity and refinement, and that the study of acting as 
a high art is not of necessity detrimental to the due appreciation of 
right and wrong, of propriety and impropriety, and of the duty which 
everyone owes to his God, his neighbours, and himself. 
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Yet another point of view from which the pessimist looks at the 
stage may be deemed worthy of allusion, and may be defined as the 
soi-disant “ common-sense” or practical treatment of the subject ; 
whilst we may conclude our by no means exhaustive réswmé with a 
reference to the eminently unpractical, yet consistent, reasoning of 
those who object in limine to the form of pleasure derivable from 
the drama, whether it be acted or merely read. Those men who are 
content, as * practical men,” to abuse the stage as it is, without 
taking any heed of the indications which show us the stage as it 
might be, are in the habit of falling back upon the supposed vices 
of theatrical management in general. It is all nonsense, say they, 
to talk of managers as though any one of them had at heart, or really 
cared one jot for, the interests and advancement of dramatic art. 
The only interest for which each looks out is a due return at so much 
per cent. upon his capital; the only advancement for which he seeks 
is his own. As to public taste, his only aim is to cater for it, what- 
ever it may be, and the lower it is the better for him, inasmuch as 
it can the more readily and cheaply be gratified. If individual pro- 
ductions and individual performers are in every way worthy of the 
high reputation claimed for them by enthusiasts, this result is due 
to chance, and is attained in spite of the ordinary conditions of 
theatrical enterprise. In justification of these theories, support can 
unfortunately be obtained only too easily from utterances which 
seem, from a one-sided consideration of their source, to have spe- 
cial weight, inasmuch as they proceed from those who may be 
considered experts in the subject of which they treat. Who, we 
are asked, can be expected to possess greater facilities for the 
accurate estimation of the average theatrical manager than a 
widely-popular playwright like Mr, Dion Boucicault, and what 
is to be expected from the influence of the entrepreneux whom he 
sketched a short time ago in such uncomplimentary terms in the 
letter to Mr. Charles Reade published in the North American 
Review? Mr. Boucicault, who discusses the decline of the drama 
as a fact beyond dispute, takes occasion to remark that, “as a low 
state of health is liable to let in a score of maladies, so a low state 
of the drama has developed the commercial manager. This person, 
in most instances, received his education in a bar-room, possibly on 
the far side of the counter. The more respectable may have been 
gamblers. Few of them could compose a bill of the play where the 
spelling and grammar would not disgrace an urchin under ten years 
of age. These men have obtained possession of first-class theatres, 
and assume to exercise the artistic and literary functions required to 
select the actors, to read.and determine the merit of dramatic works, 
and preside generally over the highest and noblest efforts of the 
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human mind.” What, it may fairly be asked, can we hope for the 
future of a stage presided over by a functionary thus described by 
one of his coadjutors? What becomes of all the eloquent defences 
of the drama as a great moral agent when its destinies are swayed by 
men of a type like this? Lastly, we have honest and earnest men 
who sincerely believe that the whole scheme of deriving pleasure 
from the mimic representations of happiness and sorrow, of crime 
and punishment, of virtue and reward upon the stage, is wrong in 
principle. Overlooking the fact that the Scriptures themselves sup- 
ply us with narratives specially in view of our moral teaching, these 
uncompromising religious utilitarians insist that even the reading of 
the most innocent novels is doing us the greatest and most lasting 
injury, by drawing upon our supplies of sympathy and antipathy 
without calling upon them to result in action. The argument here 
proves, or attempts to prove, so far too much that it may safely be 
left to suggest its own answer, and to discuss so wide a question of 
ethics is in any case beyond our present purpose. 

So far we have but enumerated the various standpoints from which, 
with more or less reason, those who think and speak and write of the 
present decline of the drama arrive at the same disheartening con- 
clusion. Believing as we do that the conclusion is a radically false 
one, it would be to us a work of love to answer these different accu- 
sations one by one, and reply to chapter and verse of the charge by 
detailed example borrowed from the region of fact. The necessity 
for doing this, however, is materially diminished by one weighty con- 
sideration too often lost sight of in the discussion of this most interest- 
ing and, as we hold, vitally important question. Those who think 
with us, as well as those who dissent from us, are apt to forget that the 
question is mainly one of tendency. The point to be decided is, not 
whether the stage of our day is marred by grave defects, which stunt 
its usefulness and sometimes cause it to effect harm rather than 
good, but whether upon the whole the faults by which it is marked 
show signs of aggravation or of amendment. The wise man, when 
he studies the barometer to judge of the coming weather, forms 
his opinion not by the actual height of the mercury, but by its 
relative position when compared with that of previous days. The 
words “stormy,” “ change,” or “fair” which he sees written 
beside the moving column convey of themselves little conviction 
to his mind; he knows that he must dread foul weather 
when the quicksilver is high if it was higher still yester- 
day; and he looks forward to a burst of sunshine or a blow 
of dry, healthy wind, when in the midst of cloud and rain the 
faithful mercury starts on an upward course, even though it 
be from its lowest point. Similarly, when we desire to form 
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some accurate perception of the probable future of our stage we 
have to study its present by the light of its immediate past. 
Looking back to the theatrical efforts of the few generations imme- 
diately preceding ours, we shall have to say whether the spirit 
animating our drama is more or less noble than it was, whether our 
theatrical aims are higher or lower, whether poetry in its better 
sense is more or less welcome on our stage, and whether our 
theatrical representations are more or less finished in their art. That 
our stage and our popular drama are perfect, or indeed that they are 
free from grave defects, we should be worse than foolish to affirm ; 
but we do not hesitate to admit our deeply-rooted belief in the 
present revival of the good and reform of the bad in the drama of 
the day. The indications of the times appear to us to point upward 
and onward, and they are indications in which we have every faith. 
So far we are pleased to be on the side of the optimists, nor is our 
position shaken by our admission that from the pessimists we have 
much to learn, 

The stage, then, in spite of the mistakes and misfortunes which we 
‘ shall never seek to hide or to extenuate, we believe to be steadily 
moving onward and upward. Its progress onward is assured by the 
discovery of managers that it is worth their while to do all that they 
attempt in the most thorough manner possible. The days of slip- 
shod production and representation are over at all save theatres of 
the smallest possible reputation. We have only to look back a single 
decade to perceive the enormous strides in the direction of stage 
arrangement, at once suitable, significant, and beautiful, which have 
of late, been made. Managers have awakened to the fact that, if 
they wish to attract the best and most remunerative audiences, they on 
their part must approach as near as may be to perfection in such features 
of their entertainment as are to be secured by liberal and judicious 
outlay. The system, too, which may be described as that of stars- 
and-sticks—one or two famous players and the rest of the company 
nobodies—is rapidly dying out in consequence of the demand of the 
public for companies which are strong and competent throughout. 
So far, however, we might be borne onward only in the tide of 
luxurious civilisation, our energy and our polish might readily be 
expended upon valueless objects. In too many instances this is no 
doubt the case; managers and players alike waste their labours 
now as of old, because the material which they select and the 
standard at which they aim are unworthy. But our contention is 
that they are moving upward as well as onward, and for proof of this 
we would point chiefly if not wholly to the estimation in which the 
purely poetic drama is now-a-days held upon the stage. Just as 
the impetus given to delicately-finished stage representation at 
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‘one theatre has its effect upon half-a-dozen others, so do the 
art and scholarly study successfully bestowed by one popular actor 
upon Shaksperean impersonations tell their tale to audiences other 
than those directly addressed. We shall hardly be saying too much 
if we affirm that twenty years ago no ventures in the region of higher 
drama, such as those made in the production of the Laureate’s 
Queen Mary, of Elfinella, and of Mr. W. G. Wills’s poems, would 
have been practically possible. Must not long and popular runs, 
such as have been recently secured for some of Shakspere’s master- 
pieces, react towards the increase of the good taste which made them 
possible? In this reaction we need not surely hesitate to discover 
signs that the higher drama is not only not dead for our stage, but 
gives proof of vigorous resuscitation. The good results of this 
revival, which do not, we may be sure, spring from the action 
of the * Dramatic Reform Association,” but are the outcome of a 
healthy growth of intellectual life, do not and cannot end here. The 
nobly-conceived plays, and the artificially-perfected performances, 
begin to attract to the theatre a class of playgoers which had too 
long abstained from all attempt to enjoy the drama where it is 
meant to be enjoyed, in actual representation. Thoughtful men and 
women find to their delight that what is practically a new field of 
mental recreation is now opened to them; they discover that they 
can spend an evening at the play which will realise for them the 
finest creations of the poet’s mind, and will send them home refreshed 
and invigorated and purified by that which they have heard and 
seen. Their presence in the theatre will again have its own beneficial 
influence, inasmuch as it will prove that there is a public, and a 
large one, ready to appreciate the highest and most ambitious effort 
which the theatrical manager can make. 

Let not the favourable prognostications of the prospects of the 
stage with which this magazine ventures to commence its career be 
hastily set down as the couleur de rose speculations of enthusiasm. 
They are based upon a careful comparison of that which is with that 
which has been ; and they express a conviction as to the future which 
we believe to be justified by a study of the past. At the present 
moment, we have amongst us more playwrights, actors, and managers 
devoted to the advancement of art than we have ever had before ; 
we have in each successive season a really considerable number of 
performances and productions, each indicative, in one particular or 
another, of an increase in the culture and the artistic sympathy 
both of those who give and of those who gratefully receive. It 
would be worsé than distrustful to doubt the goal towards which 
all this is tending, and to join the ranks of those who, from 
ignorance of the changed aspect of theatrical affairs, from 
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unconquerable prejudice, or from simple dislike of art of every 


kind, help to hinder the rise of the drama by perpetually preaching 
its decline. 








A SUBSIDISED THEATRE FOR LONDON. 


7 expedience of affording some form of State aid in England 
for the cultivation and exposition of the dramatic art, is a 
question which is rapidly becoming ripe for discussion. There was 
a time, and that not so very long ago, when any proposal having 
this end in view could only have expected to meet with angry 
surprise, with laughing scorn, or at least with silent contempt. 
Even now we may be sanguine in believing that it has safely passed 
even one of the stages of opposition which, according to John 
Stuart Mill, every new movement must encounter before it finds 
acceptance ; and the notion of a Government-supported theatre 
would in England scare many different schools of thinkers and 
talkers. There have, however, of late been several indications that 
the time has arrived when the arguments for and against 
some State recognition of the dramatic art may be soberly and 
fairly discussed. We do not, we confess, attach very much weight 
to a motion which was the other day promised in the House of 
Commons to the effect “that the establishment of a State theatre 
of Shaksperian drama would be eminently expedient in the interests 
of public culture, and would form the only suitable memorial long 
since due from the English-speaking race to the genius of 
Shakspere.” The source whence this suggestion came, though at 
the time when we write the motion has, we believe, not been 
actually made, tends unfortunately to rob it of most of its intrinsic 
importance, whilst the limitation of the object in view and the 
specialist nature of the proposed undertaking both help to minimise 
its chance of accomplishing any valuable result. The honour 
doubtless due to our great dramatist needs no formal acknowledg- 
ment of this kind; and it would be far better marked by a National 
Theatre based upon wider and more liberal lines. The mere promise, 
however, of introducing the subject, no matter how baldly and how 
ineffectively, to the consideration of Parliament, is something, in 
so far as it shows the direction in which the wind is thought to be 
veering; and a more important indication of what the public 
opinion of the future promises to be is afforded by a declaration 
made by Mr. Gladstone in a letter to this periodical last March. 
That which a statesman of Mr. Gladstone’s calibre thinks to-day 
@ majority of his countrymen is not unlikely to think to-morrow ; 
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and it is worth while to recall his avowal,—“ I have always thought 
that there are strong arguments, among them some which may be 
drawn from the existence of institutions like the Royal Academy, 
to show that the drama requires in order to its prosperity some 
great centre of attraction and of elevation.” It is surely not 
unfair to deduce that Mr. Gladstone, who is known to take 
an interest in the worthier doings of the stage, would be not 
unwilling to see the country provide for the drama the centre of 
attraction and of elevation which he believes it to require. 

Apart, too, from these more definite signs, we have the fact that 
the drama has of late been favourably regarded as an agent of 
possible moral good by those who have hitherto set their faces most 
strongly against it. Utterances like those made from the pulpit 
by many men of mark and of influence in the Church prove that one 
at least of the obstacles in the way of the State theatre is well nigh 
removed ; and though, for our own part, we may not be prepared 
to value the drama wholly or chiefly for its direct influence as a 
teacher of morality, we may yet hail with delight the friendly 
attitude of those who feel bound to take a sort of utilitarian view 
of art. At the present moment, the stage holds, as we have striven 
to show elsewhere, a higher place in the estimation of the public 
than it has ever held before, and it seems to be fairly on the high- 
road towards that elevation which Mr. Gladstone justly considers 
it to lack. Thus we have, what until lately we have not had, a 
tolerably general anxiety on the part of intellectual and influential 
people for the advancement and refinement and perfected culture 
of the dramatic art, whilst, as might naturally be expected, we 
have various means suggested for the attainment of an object 
which many desire. The ground of those who demand that the 
nation should step in to supply a national want has, at any rate, the 
advantage of being readily defined. For good or for evil, the State 
already interferes to do for us innumerable things which could, 
after a fashion, be done for us by private enterprise. The State, 
moreover, looks after our bodily welfare by means of sanitary and 
anti-adulteration legislation; nay, it even concerns itself in our 
education, which it makes compulsory, and provides for, to a great 
extent, out of the national pocket. It has yet to be proved 
either that the Drama is unworthy of a subsidy in England, 
or that it would not benefit by any subsidy that it might obtain. 
The rank which acting holds amongst the arts we need not here 
determine; we may content ourselves with falling back upon our 
belief that the exposition of one of the noblest forms of creative 
poetry has an inalienable right to be regarded as exceedingly fine 
art. With those who deny this proposition it could be of no pos- 
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sible use to argue; tastes which differ are hard to reconcile, and 
where taste does not exist it can scarcely be implanted by argu- 
ment. Granted, then, that acting is or might be a fine art, and 
that arts are worthy of national assistance and encouragement, and 
the question to be determined is, whether the State can or cannot 
usefully provide it with assistance. The right of the State to inter- 
fere in the matter is, of course, recognised in various ways; but, 
unhappily, this interference has hitherto taken the form of pro- 
hibitory legislation only ; as, for instance, in the powers of negative 
control given to the Lord Chamberlain. Is there any valid reason 
why it should not help that which is good as well as check that 
which is evil ? 

Amongst many reasons which have been and are urged against 
the attainment of beneficial results from such a step as is contem- 
plated in the-establishment of a subsidized theatre in London, the 
most formidable is, perhaps, that of the political economists, who 
produce from their armoury the weapon known as the theory of 
supply and demand, together with the stock axioms concerning 
the inexpedience of an endeavour on the part of a Government 
to do the work of private enterprise. To those who reason thus 
we would merely say, “ Look at the results of the system as it 
is.” Does private enterprise find itself equal to the task of pre- 
senting the noblest English dramas by thoroughly adequate com- 
panies all the year round? Can a manager, who necessarily has 
a keen eye for profit, be expected to avoid the long-run system, 
the “star” system, and the system of discouraging all young 
playwrights and young players until their names are made? Can 
private enterprise found a school of acting, except in the limited 
sense in which a theatre, by cramping all its company to one style 
of piece, gives to its performances a characteristic manner of its 
own? The mere pecuniary difficulty in the way of securing such 
a company and such a répertoire as those of the ThéAtre Frangais 
places the undertaking wholly beyond the reach of individual effort ; 
nor, indeed, could it be overcome by any aid which was unable to 
compensate for comparative smallness of salary by offering prestige, 
permanent employment, leisure for study and pleasure, and the 
prospect of a pension in years to come. Now these advantages, 
which are at the very root of the success of the Parisian theatre, 
cannot, as it seems to us, be secured except by means of a subsidy 
paid in some way or other by the nation for that which we hold to 
be an incalculable national gain. If it be an advantage to possess, 
at least, one theatre which may be conducted without any necessity 
to look for hand-to-mouth profit, which may, to some extent, 
practise art for art’s sake, and which may guide rather than follow 
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public taste, then is that advantage one for which we should be 
prepared to pay. The payment could not, in the long run, be any- 
thing but infinitesimal in its strain upon a wealthy people like 
ourselves ; in actual money, indeed, it need be but comparatively 
small, if it took, as we could wish, the form of the establishment of 
an institution whose honour and security would be such as to make 
membership of it the goal of every actor’s and actress’s most 
honourable ambition. 

It would be interesting, had we time and opportunity to inquire 
how far the world-wide fame of the ThéAtre Francais has injuriously 
affected other theatres, and how far the general state of dramatic 
art in Paris justifies the assumptions of the economists who hold 
that Government interference stints private enterprise. We are, 
of course, mindful of the fact that the Théitre Francais is not the 
only house in Paris which has received a subsidy ; but, leaving this 
out of the question, we are confident that the condition of French 
acting, as a whole, could be proved to have benefited indirectly 
from the Government aid in question, even more than the favoured 
theatres have gained directly. Similarly, too, would English acting 
be improved by the establishment of a definite school, where it 
could be taught as an art, and of a theatre where it could be culti- 
vated as something more than a mere managerial speculation. At 
the present moment, while the old stock companies of the pro- 
vinces are finally broken up by the incursions of travelling troupes, 
there is literally no school where the would-be player can learn the 
whole business of his profession. He never was taught it very 
methodically ; now he must pick it up how he can. The natural 
tendency, too, of London managers to cater for a vast number of 
patrons, with a programme changed as seldom as may be, will 
necessarily diminish the artist’s opportunity of doing justice to 
himself and his art. Itis of no use to blame the manager; what 
he does he does exceedingly well, and it is reasonable enough that 
he should wish to save himself expense by repeating it for as many 
hundred nights as it will fill the house with a paying audience. 
To quote an illustration given in The Theatre some time since, “a 
London manager would be aghast if required to present such a 
weekly programme as the following: — Monday, Richard III. ; 
Tuesday, The School for Scandal; Wednesday, Charles I. ; 
Thursday, The Merchant of Venice; Friday, Ours; Saturday, 
Pygmalion and Galatea. Yet such variety of dramatic entertain- 
ment as this is constantly provided at the ThéAtre Francais, and that 
not as a tour de force, or as an exception, but as a matter of course. 
What a boon to country people visiting town, as well as to 
Londoners themselves, it would be to possess a theatre where a 
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weekly bill such as this was the rule, we need scarcely suggest ; 
and, indeed, we may confidently predict that if we had now any 
National theatre where a subsidy helped to make such a result 
possible, the loudest outcry of regret would be heard were any 
parsimonious Chancellor of the Exchequer to propose withdrawing 
the annual grant. 

The one point of view from which the establishment of an English 
theatre on the basis of the ThéAtre Frangais has to our minds any 
serious difficulty has little to do either with a principle which we 
see admitted elsewhere, or with an expediency which we hold to be 
beyond dispute. There must doubtless be grave obstacles in the 
way of our legislators when they attempt to follow in the bold foot- 
steps of Louis XIV. and Napoleon I., even though it be only in the 
direction of patronage of art. Arrangements which could readily 
be made by an edict of Moscow in 1812 might well prove hard to 
imitate—at all events at a parallel cost—by an Act of Parliament 
in 1878. The new organisation would need a moving spirit of 
strength, as well as of goodwill; and it is probable that new 
elements might in this country, and in this age, have to be imported 
into the scheme. But great though these difficulties of detail may 
be, we may rest assured that they will be conquered so soon as 
public opinion is ripe to receive the conquest. The Minister of 
Fine Arts who combines discretion with taste, and administrative 
power with both, will be found so soon as his work is earnestly 
desired by the people, and national aid will be forthcoming when 
the national want is felt. Inthe meantime, all that we can do is to 
recognise and appreciate every little advance made by individual 
effort to approach the achievement of our ideal theatre, and to keep 
steadily in view the artistic ends which we hope one day to see 
accomplished by a subsidised national theatre. 





THE OPERA SEASON, 1878. 


| Seeger Opera is an exotic which has taken root and flourished 

in English soil, and in no other city in the world has it found so 
remarkable a recognition as that which London affords in the main- 
tenance of two Italian Opera-houses, unaided by State grants, and 
supported entirely by the patronage of the general public. The 
most Chauvinistic of patriots must admit that the existence of Italian 
opera, as a permanent institution amongst us, has had a beneficial 
influence on the cultivation of musical taste, and the annals of each 
Italian opera season afford statistics which may be usefully studied 
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by those who take interest in the progress of musical culture in this 
country. Our two Italian opera-houses have just closed, and the 
present moment is appropriate for a retrospect of the season, and an 
estimate of the advantages resulting from the operations of Mr. 
Gye at the Royal Italian Opera, Covent-garden, and of Mr. Maple- 
son at Her Majesty’s Opera in the Haymarket. 

- The Royal Italian Opera season commenced April 2nd, with a 
performance of Verdi’s opera Un Ballo im Maschera, and closed 
July 20th with a performance of the same composer’s latest opera, 
Aida. During the season eighty performances were given, and there 
were twenty-nine operas produced, including two novelties, M. Victor 
Massé’s Paul et Virginie and Herr von Flotow’s Alma. Thus the 
promise contained in the prospectus of the season, that at least two 
new works should be produced, was faithfully fulfilled. Her Majesty’s 
Opera season commenced April 20th with a performance of La Son- 
nambula, and terminated July 13th with a performance of the late 
M. Georges Bizet’s Carmen. During the season sixty-one perfor- 
mances were given, and nineteen operas were produced, including 
Carmen, which was a novelty. 

The most popular opera has been Gounod’s Faust, which was 
performed twelve times; the average being under four times. Bizet’s 
Carmen follows next. Bellini, Verdi, and Meyerbeer exceed the 
average, and all the rest are below it. Mozart, Beethoven, Weber, 
Rossini, and Auber were partially neglected, and Wagner’s Lohengrin 
and Tannhiuser were each performed thrice. These figures do not 
afford much encouragement to those who desire to see the higher 
kinds of music become increasingly popular, and the two new operas 
by MM. Massé and Flotow afforded little consolation, being weak 
and ineffective works which are not likely to keep the stage. On 
the other hand, M. Bizet’s Carmen proved to be a masterly and 
delightful work, full of original fancy, and elaborated with conscien- 
tious care and rare ability. The season cannot be pronounced barren 
which bears such desirable fruit as Carmen. In Mr. Mapleson’s 
prospectus it was announced that Gounod’s charming pastoral opera 
Mirella, and Verdi’s Forza del Destino would be produced. The 
non-production of the former opera is a matter of regret; the 
omission of Verdi’s gloomy opera has probably saved many persons 
from nightmare. 

Several new artists have appeared during the season. Amongst 
the most successful may be mentioned Mdlle. Cepeda, a Spanish 
vocalist, who appears likely to become a valuable accession to the 
Royal Italian Opera, which has long needed an able “dramatic” 
prima donna, and at Her Majesty’s Opera, Madame Pappenheim, 
also a “dramatic” prima donna, who has gained public favour. At 
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the same house the Viennese contralto Friulein Tremel, as “ Mdlle. 
Tremelli,” has made a genuine success, and bids fair to become the 
greatest contralto of modern times, when her splendid voice shall have 
been duly cultivated. An English contralto, Miss Cummings, also 
made a favourable impression. Mdlle. Minnie Hauk made a suc- 
cessful rentrée, after an absence of nine years, and her brilliant 
impersonation of “Carmen” has been a prominent attraction. 
M. Thierry has been seldom heard, but he seems likely to prove a 
highly acceptable buffo cantante. Of other new-comers it will be 
best to postpone saying anything for the present. They will probably 
improve by next season, 

On the whole, the results of the recent opera season have not been 
gratifying. There seems to be a growing desire on the part of 
managers to rely on spectacular effect rather than on excellence of 
vocal and instrumental ensemble. Lavish expenditure in one direc- 
tion entails parsimony in another, and the splendid cowps Wail at 
Covent Garden are sometimes associated with discordant tones from 
a stage band which would not be endured on the deck of a river 
steamer. The cost of providing costumes, scenery, &c., for a modern 
opera is preposterously high. Managers naturally wish to recoup 
themselves for their outlay, and are glad to avail themselves of 
‘‘ promising” artists, who can be secured for a term of years on small 
salaries. Some of the novices turn out well, but most of 
them make their débuts in important parts before they have 
learned how to sing, and thoroughly trained vocalists are 
becoming so rare that we may expect a speedy extinction 
of the pure Italian school of vocalisation. There are but 
few vocalists now on the Italian stage who can be recommended as 
models to students. The haste with which operas are brought out in 
quick succession, often without rehearsal of any kind, is prejudicial, 
and the choristers are worn out by singing five and six times a week 
in public, besides working at rehearsals. Competition is said to be 
beneficial to the public; but this is not always the case when the 
interests of art are left to competing managers, who act as if they 
were rival shopkeepers. The last season has been in a pecuniary sense 
disastrous, and there seems good reason to think that London can 
hardly maintain two Italian opera-houses, and that with one such 
establishment, properly controlled by a committee of subscribers, 
better artistic results might be obtained. Managerial rivalry has 
been the main cause of the “star system.” There seems to be no 
valid reason why a “star” who can attract £1,000 should not receive 
£200; but managers who pay leading artists on such terms are com- 
pelled to starve the casts of operas, and the interests of art suffer. 
The most satisfactory feature in the past season has been the excel- 
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lence of the regular bands at both opera-houses, and the ability and 
carefulness displayed by Sir Michael Costa, Signor Vianesi, and Signor 
Bevignani, in the discharge of their onerous duties as conductors. 
Italian opera in this country may be said to be on its trial, and unless 
conducted on more legitimate principles than have been latterly main- 
tained its permanence as a popular institution may be endangered. 








AN OLD STAGER. 
MY LAST NIGHTMARE. 


O matter where—no matter when ;—that matters not a bit. 
They played a comedy, methought ; and I was in the pit. 

I won the front, the middle seat, by struggling for it hard, 
When lo! a stranger darted in, contiguous to the bard. 
I found my neighbour affable: he made a few remarks 
On commerce and on politics, the weather and the parks. 
’T was only when an act was o’er he threw the mask aside, 
Produced his hobby tout-d-coup, and swiftly got astride. 


“ You don’t remember Harley, sir? Of course; but never mind. 
A quaint performer Harley was ; unequalled of his kind. 
Grotesque in ev’ry feature, sir ; grotesque in ev'ry limb. 

Law bless me, what a Dogberry the drama lost in him / 

I ’m not the man to go about and swear the present age 

Has nobody presentable to put upon the stage. 

No, not at all; quite otherwise—but still we must allow, 

In spite of all our funny men, we ’ve not a Harley now. 


“ And Farren—there’s another name, no easy one to match. 

What style, sir! That’s the sort of thing your youngsters never catch. 
The grace, the charm, the elegance—the everything, I mean ! 

We lost Sir Peter Teazle, sir, when Farren left the scene. 

Perhaps—to go from high to low—you may remember Wright }— 

* Not old enough?’—Exactly so. I only said you might,— 

Not always over-delicate, but so intensely droll. 

He nearly suffocated one—he did, upon my soul ! 


“ By Jove, sir, they were jolly times, the old Adelphi days : 

Paul Bedford, Wright, Miss Woolgar, shone in one colossal blaze ; 
Leigh Murray, and a Mr. Smith—a Smith initialled O— 

The chartered representative of residents below. 

They had the Keeley couple, too ; both always to the fore. 

Sure such a pair was never seen—and will be never more. 

Ah, what a woman, Mrs. K. !—You’ve parents, I suppose, 

Who saw her play Jack Sheppard, sir, when Paul sang “ Jolly Nose” 4 


‘¢T never saw Macready, sir ; but I remember Brooke. 

I ’ve seen the model British tar portrayed by “Tippy” Cooke. 

I recollect the fairy times, the bright Lyceum days, 

When Planché brought us back again the genii and the fays. 

I recolJect—but surely, sir, you scarcely can expect 

A chronological account of all I recollect. 

Besides, you ’re growing sleepy, sir ; I noticed it before. 

I’ve wasted more than time enough. I shan’t waste any more !” 


Henry S. Leieu. 
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Portrarts, 





I.—MISS ELLEN TERRY. 


N the autumn of 1858 an audience comprising the cognoscenti of 
the intellectual world assembled at the Princess’s Theatre. It 
was the first night of the second revival there of King John, and the 
announcement of a new enterprise on the part of Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles Kean invariably awakened much interest. Expectation ran 
high, but it was not disappointed. The picture set before us of 
Norman England was vivid and correct; the acting of Mr. and Mrs. 
Kean in the principal characters was of the highest stamp. But 
when the audience dispersed their thoughts were not entirely absorbed 
by what we have mentioned. No scene in the play had produced a 
deeper impression than that between Hubert and Arthur, thanks in 
the first place to the dramatist himself, and in the next to the 
unaffected pathos displayed by the little girl who represented the 
Prince. That little girl was Miss Ellen Terry, who had previously 
appeared at the same theatre as Mamillius in Winter’s Tale and 
other juvenile parts. Her merits were amply appreciated, and The 
Times’ critic, in common with his brethren, praised the performance 
with characteristic liberality. It did not require exceptional sagacity 
to perceive that a bright future was in store for the young actress. 
From that time until the present Miss Terry’s progress has been 
rapid and decisive, although she has not been continuously before 
the public. Mr. Kean left the Princess’s in 1859, and Miss Terry 
subsequently appeared at the Haymarket, the Queen’s, the Olympic, 
the Adelphi, and the Holborn Theatres. In 1867 she left the stage, 
as she thought, for good, but seven years afterwards was prevailed 
upon to return. The character in which she reappeared was Phi- 
lippa Chester, in the Wandering Heir. That her mind had not 
been idle during her retirement was proved when, in 1874, she 
appeared at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre. Her acting in the 
Merchant of Venice and Money amounted to a revelation, and those 
who had predicted her success on the stage were in high glee. In a 
part of a different description, Mabel Vane, in Masks and Faces, 
she confirmed the advantage she had gained. Since her engagement 
at the Court Theatre her popularity has perceptibly increased. Her 
Lilian Vavasour might by itself have secured the success of the 
revival of New Men and Old Acres; her Olivia has given her a 
place in the first rank of English actresses. 
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Had not the word become, through terrible misuse, oppro- 
brious, we shonld venture to describe Miss Ellen Terry as an old- 
fashioned actress ; for in all but age, countenance, and attire, she 
seems to be of the past period, when grace of bearing and nice per- 
ception of what may be called the inflections of a réle were thought 
worth study. She is a finely-formed link joining two styles of 
acting, the artistic and untrained. Becoming unwillingly accus- 
tomed to expect on the stage no more than imitation of the careless 
ease which is affected and incurable clumsiness which is attained in 
the manners of modern society, it was with rare pleasure that we 
found memories of the elegant and skilful actresses of a bygone 
generation awakened when she first reappeared as the irresistible 
advocate in the Merchant of Venice at the Prince of Wales’ Theatre. 

For scarcely had the curtain been long raised than the 
spectator could perceive that the representative of the Venetian 
heiress, who with anxious heart and captivating attitude watched 
Fate, as princely lovers challenged it for her sake, was not of the 
common order. The regular features of no rare beauty became 
singularly fascinating as change of expression indicated the varying 
emotions of suspense, fear, relief, delight. The form, of no unique 
perfection, seemed from classic gracefulness of pose to be that of a 
very Roman lady, such as sculptors would perpetuate; and the 
contralto voice, though at times unmusical, sounded in its depth and 
soothing cadences grateful to ears long familiar only with the 
monotonous piping from the shrill soprani of self-promoted 
soubrettes. One saw instantly that the exquisitely blended cha- 
racter of Portia had been understood and studied, and that it was 
rendered not merely by the “ light of nature,” which is often only 
the rushlights of ignorance, but by means of the faculty which 
training alone can impart. The sympathetic, impressive voice, 
delivering the verse of Shakspere, so seldom heard in harmony, 
moved feelings which even a more melodious one would have failed 
to arouse, and thrilled our common sense of the beautiful. Then 
the exquisite Mercy speech was spoken as it had not been for 
years. Not, however, in the serious Trial, but in the delightful 
Raillery scene which follows it, did the true line and range of the 
actress become evident. Then, as we watched the slender swaying 
figure, passing with long, graceful, gliding steps to and fro, the 
freely extending, bended arms and lightly waving hands, and well- 
manipulated fan pointing each airy utterance, we recognised a 
refined and accomplished comédienne preserving the invaluable 
traditions of her noble art, and showing what a height it might 
attain. 
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REMINISCENCES. 
By E. A. SoTHERN. 


HE piece known as The American Cousin, by Tom Taylor, was 
put in rehearsal. I was cast for the part of Lord Dundreary, 
a fourth-rate old man, only forty-seven lines. I refused the part, 
but finally agreed with Mr. Burnett, the stage manager, to play on 
the condition that I should entirely rewrite it. Miss Keene was 
also full of objections, which, however, she finally yielded. In 
rewriting the part, I threw into it everything that struck me as 
wildly absurd. There is not a single look, word, or act in Lord 
Dundreary that has not been suggested to me by persons whom I have 
known since I was five years of-age. It has been frequently said 
that I have cut the piece down for the purpose of Dundrearyising the 
performance. This is not true. I have simply cut out the cellar 
scene, a drunken act, which was never popular, and so rearranged the 
play, that instead of seventeen scenes, which it had when it came 
from the hands of the author, it is now in four acts of one scene 
each. 

My part the first night was by no means a pronounced success. In 
fact, it was two or three weeks before the people began to understand 
what I was about. I had acted so many Serious parts before, that the 
public evidently considered that every tone of my voice ought to be 
pathetic, just as they now seem to think that every tone represents 
some mad eccentricity. 

** How,” I have been asked, “did you happen to hit on that 
strange hop, skip, and jump business, which has been made so effec- 
tive in your delineation of the character ? ” 

“ Why,” I reply, “ it was the simplest thing in the world ; it was 
a mere accident. I have naturally an elastic disposition, and during 
a rehearsal one cold morning I was hopping at the back of the stage, 
when Miss Keene sarcastically inquired if I was going to introduce 
that in Dundreary. The actors and actresses standing around 
laughed, and taking the cue, I replied : ‘ Yes, Miss Keene ; that’s my 
view of the character.’ Having said this I was bound to stick to it, 
and as I progressed with the rehearsal I found that the whole com- 
pany, including scene-shifters and property-men, were roaring with 
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laughter at my infernal nonsense. When I saw that the public 
accepted the satire I toned it down to the broad caricature which 
may be seen at the present day by anyone who has a quick sense of 
the absurd.” 

You remember that in one act I have a by-play on my fingers, 
on which I count from one to ten, and then reversing, begin with the 
right thumb and count ten, nine, eight, seven, six and five are eleven. 
This has frequently been denounced by critics as utterly out of place 
in the character. But I took the incident from actual life, having 
seen a notoriously clever man on the English turf, as quick as 
lightning in calculating odds, completely puzzled by this ridiculous 
problem. My distortion of the old aphorisms has likewise been 
frequently cavilled at as too nonsensical for an educated man. Now 
see how easily this thought was suggested. A number of us some 
years ago were taking supper in Halifax after a performance, when a 
gentleman who has now retired from the stage, but who is living in 
New York, suddenly entered the room and said: “Oh, yes, I see ; 
birds of a feather,” &c. The thought instantly struck me on the 
weak side, and, winking at my brother actors, and assuming 
utter ignorance, I said: “What do you mean by birds of 
a feather?” He looked rather staggered and replied: “ What, 
have you never heard of the old English proverb, ‘Birds of a 
feather flock together’?” Every one shook his head. He then said: 
“T never met such a lot of ignoramuses in my life.” That was my 
cue, and I began to turn the proverb inside out. I said to him: 
“ There never could have been such a proverb—birds of a feather ! 
the idea of a whole flock of birds having only one feather! The 
thing is utterly ridiculous. Besides, the poor bird that had that 
feather must have flown on one side ; consequently, as the other 
birds couldn’t fly at all, they couldn’t flock together. But even 
accepting the absurdity, if they flocked at all they must flock 
together, as no bird could possibly be such a fool as to go 
into a corner and try and flock by himself.” Our visitor began to 
see the point of the logic, and was greeted with roars of laughter. 
I made a memorandum of the incident, and years afterwards elabo- 
rated the idea in writing Dundreary. I have quires upon quires of 
memoranda of a similar character; but whenever I play the part the 
public seem so disappointed at not hearing the old lines that I fear 
I shall never have the opportunity of getting them to accept what 
would really be a much better version. 


LET me tell you about a certain supper in Glasgow. It was 
one of those late affairs which sometimes occur after theatre hours, 
and I had around me a number of excellent friends and bons vivants 
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among whom was a professor of the Glasgow College, several bar- 
risters, and two or three army men. This professor was a singularly 
clever and jolly fellow; but he had a peculiar way of leaving a com- 
pany, very frequently without saying good-bye to any person present. 
It was a pure matter of politeness on his part, however, because, 
having duties to perform either on his own account or that of others, 
he didn’t choose to make a feature of his departure, and so disturb 
the remainder of the guests. One of the officers was Major 
—I won’t mention his name—a splendid specimen of a bluff, honest~ 
spoken old English gentleman. In the course of the conversation 
at the table, he remarked: “ I went to see the world-famed conjuror, 
Professor —— to-night ; and what a pity it is that he should go on 
the stage in such a shameful condition!” I asked him what was 
the matter. ‘ Why,” said he, “he was drunk, sir, disgracefully 
drunk!” The demon of mischief instantly took possession of 
me. The major was not acquainted with our eccentric guest, 
the professor from the Glasgow College. Therefore, in the 
most accidental manner, crossing my knees, I managed to touch 
the major on the leg, and at the same time softly “Sh-sh-sh! ” 
He turned around quickly, looked at me, and became very 
red in the face, evidently taking a hint the reason of which he 
didn’t comprehend. I saw at once that he was in a mental muddle, 
and winking in a suggestive manner, as much as to say, “ Look out 
for yourself,” remarked sotto voce: ‘“* My dear sir, you’ve made a mis- 
take. You surely don’t mean he was drunk?” “No, no,” he re- 
plied in a disconcerted sort of way, “not exactly drunk, but—but— 
rather confused, you understand. I’ve seen a good many of the 
English jugglers, and I don’t consider him as good as several whom 
I know.” 

At this juncture the professor took his hat and walked out, which 
we, who knew him, recognised as his quiet way of absenting himself 
without going through the formula of breaking up a social party. 
You see, he had his lecture to prepare for the next day, and we of the 
club, being aware of the fact, paid no attention to his exit. When 
the professor was fairly out of hearing, I observed to the major: 
“This is a nice mess you ’ve made!” 

“ What is it? what did I say?” he inquired anxiously. 

“* Why,” said I, “didn’t you see the indignant way in which he 
got up and left the room? That’s the son-in-law of the conjuror— 
married his daughter only two days ago, and of course he feels 
naturally indignant at the remark which he heard you make.” 

“Hang it,” said the major, “why didn’t you tell me? You 
kicked me and confused me.” 

* Nonsense,” I replied; “I looked at you and winked at you, and 
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shoo-ed at you, and tried to stop you as an intelligent being capable 
of taking a hint.” 

“Oh, well, well, well; who the deuce could follow a wink like 
that? But what am I going to do about it?” 

I suggested that he should write the professor a nice letter, and 
explain the affair in'a semi-apologetic way, stating that he was a 
trifle under the influence of wine, &c. Thereupon the major went to 
my desk, and at my dictation scribbled off a note and properly 
addressed it. 

“Now,” I said, “I will send this by my own servant, so that 
there shall be no miscarriage.” Of course I didn’t send it at all; 
but the next day I wrote a letter and had it copied and signed in the 
professor’s name, which was one of the most grossly insulting in its 
character that I could conceive. It read something like this :— 

“Simply because you happen to be a cavalry officer and I a 
quiet university professor, you think you can insult me by assailing 
the purity of my father-in-law. As you yourself confess, you are 
only a drunken cad,” &c., &e. 

The major came the next morning trembling with rage, and 
showed me the letter. 

‘What do you think of that?” said he, excitedly. “He calls 
me a drunken cad.” 

I soothingly replied: “Oh, that’s only his classical method of 
expression.” 

“D—n his classical method. I'll go and kick him out of 
his lecture-room.” 

I calmed the major as well as I knew how, and as soon as he was 
gone, sat down and wrote a note to the other professor—the con- 
juror—in the name of Major So-and-So, to the effect that he had 
received a letter from his son-in-law, saying that he would cowhide 
him at the first opportunity. That brought another communication 
still more mixing up matters. Of course you understand that I 
wrote all these myself, and consequently held the trump cards in my 
own hand. 

These letters went backwards and forwards for several days. 
Finally, I sent one from the professor challenging the major, and at 
the same time caused a number of telegraphic messages to be trans- 
mitted from different parts of Scotland from men with whom I knew 
he was intimate, expressive of their astonishment that a gentleman 
so well known for his high courage should have been guilty of conduct 
so utterly unbecoming his position. Now the major was a man of 
warm temperament, who in bygone days, in India and elsewhere, had 
been fighting duels about once a week, although such a piece of 
absurdity, at the present hour, would have resulted in his being 
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cashiered. As a consequence he was thrown into a state of extreme 
excitement and perplexity. Just about this time I started for London, 
leaving behind me a batch of letters and telegrams to be sent to the 
Major on the following day. They were of the most slighting and 
insulting description. Rendered utterly desperate by these, he fol- 
lowed me to London, sending me a telegram in advance, saying that 
he desired to act on my advice in the premises, and would meet me 
ata given hour for consultation. I then arranged it to have the 
professor from Glasgow to dine with me the very day the major was 
to call. As the latter walked into the room he was completely stag- 
gered when the professor advanced and shook him by the hand in the 
most cordial and amicable manner. Of course the major couldn’t 
resist what he now regarded as an evidence of good will, and com- 
menced to make explanations. The professor listened in speechless 
astonishment.- Not having the ghost of an idea what it was all 
about, he thought the major was drunk; and as I kept making 
signs to him, he treated him accordingly. The whole thing was so 
ludicrous that at last we all of us burst into a hearty, good-natured 
laugh, which was redoubled when I told the whole story. 

I ought to say that I never would have indulged in this little 
joke had it not been that the major, some weeks previously, had 
got me into comparative trouble by a practical joke of his own, of 
which I was the victim. My revenge was natural and most complete. 


I THINK that one of the most reckless affairs with which I have ever 
had to do occurred at the house of a friend of mine who was himself 
fond of a joke, and had at home abundant opportunity for the making 
of one. A regiment had just arrived from the Crimean war, and 
was forwarded to Glasgow to be quartered there. My friend asked 
the officers to dine immediately after their arrival, although he was 
a stranger to them all except by reputation. He invited me to go 
with him, remarking: “ Now, Ned, let us have some fun;” and we 
at once concocted a plan. I knew his residence very well, and could 
do anything I pleased in it. With his leave I sent for a stone-mason 
and told him to ascertain where the flue from the firegrate made its 
exit on the roof, as I wanted him that night, during the dinner, to 
call down the chimney in answer to any question I might ask. My 
friend, the host, meanwhile, was to introduce me to his guests as a 
celebrated American ventriloquist who was about to appear in London, 
and was acknowledged to be the most extraordinary artist of the 
kind in the world. While the meal was going on, Colonel » 
a very aristocratic old man, gradually began to throw out sugges- 
tions and to lead conversation in the direction of ventriloquial sub- 
jects. I, of course, pretended to be very bashful, and to avoid any 
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allusion to the theme. After much solicitation, however, I consented 
to speak, as he said, only two or three words. Mark you, I had timed 
the experiment so that it should be exactly eight o’clock, or within a 
few minutes of it, when I knew that my mason would be keeping his 
engagement at the other end of the chimney. Going to the fire- 
place, I shouted at the top of my voice—for it was a deuced long 
way up—* Are you there ?” but there was noresponse. I came to the 
conclusion that as by this time it was raining very hard, the stone-mason 
had got sick of the whole business, and left the roof. Imagine my sur- 
prise when, in eight or ten seconds afterwards, just as I had turned 
and was going to tell the colonel that my failure was due entirely to 
an ulcerated sore throat, a deep voice was heard hallooing down 
the flue: “I don’t hear a word!” The colonel, officers, and all 
the guests looked perfectly staggered. I immediately took advantage 
of the situation, and remarked: “There, you see how badly I did! 
You notice what a guttural tone there was in my voice ;” but they all 
crowded round me, and said it was the most extraordinary thing 
they ever heard in their lives, and begged me to repeat the experi- 
ment, I had previously made the arrangement with the mason that 
when I said “Good-bye!” three times he would understand that 
I required him no more. [ therefore shouted out “ Good-bye!” 
three times, and, getting no response, concluded that he had gone, 
and thought no more about the matter. About an hour after this the 
colonel was leaning against the mantelpiece, smoking a cigar, 
when he turned to me—I was on the opposite side of the room 
—and said: “ Colonel Slayter” (by which name I had been intro- 
duced to the company), “I have no hesitation in saying that you 
are the most extraordinary ventriloquist alive. Now, in my 
own little way I occasionally try to amuse my children in 
the same manner; but it is really absurd, after the wonderful 
effect you have produced, to give you an illustration here; still, 
I will try. For instance, when at home I sometimes put my 
head up the chimney and shout: ‘ Are you coming down?’” and 
the old gentleman accompanied the action to the words. Judge of 
our utter amazement when a yell was heard in the chimney: “Oh, go 
to the devil! I have had enough of this.” It so happened that I 
was chatting with a number of the officers at the moment, and the 
colonel almost reeled up against the table in his astonishment at such 
an unexpected reply. Everybody looked at him, as if for an expla- 
nation. Taking in the situation quickly, and carelessly stepping for- 
ward, I said: “There, gentlemen, that is my last effort. I am 
suffering so much from bronchial affection that you must really excuse 
me from any further exhibition.” One and all of them gathered 
around me and again wrung my hands, expressing their amazement 
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at the high art I had evinced, and promising me a magnificent recep- 
tion whenever I should appear in public. It was as much as I could 
do to preserve a serious face. The joke was too good to keep long, 
and in a little while afterwards, in the course of conversation, the 
host said : 

* By the way, Sothern, do you remember So-and-so ?” 

“What!” said all the officers, looking up; “Sothern? I thought 
this was Colonel Slayter ? ” 

“Oh, no,” replied my friend, “that’s Lord Dundreary.” 

That was my first and last experience as a ventriloquist. 








THE DRAMA OF THE DAY 
IN ITS RELATION TO LITERATURE. 


By FRANK MARSHALL. 


E often hear expressions of regret that the Drama has ceased 
to hold that position in the contemporary literature of our 
day which it occupied in that of our forefathers. In fact we may 


_ say that, in spite of some exceptional efforts, few and far between, 


and attended, as a rule, with more or less failure, the acted drama of 
our day has ceased to pretend to any literary merit. Of course there 
are still published, from time to time, works divided into acts and 
scenes, calling themselves dramas; but these are rarely written with 
any view to representation, even in a condensed form; and for the 
most part they do not enrich the author or the publisher. Truth to 
tell, the dramatic faculty does not seem to exist among our poets to 
any great extent. Talfourd and Milman are dead, both of whom 
wrote dramas which could be acted with effect, as well as read with 
pleasure ; Bulwer Lytton was a singular instance of a literary 
dramatist who attained great popularity, but we cannot class the best 
of his plays with such works as Jon or Fazio, nor with Philip Van 
Artevelde, or even The Blot on the Scutcheon. Sir Henry Taylor 
and Mr. Browning are both among us, but the Drama has never 
seemed to them, for some time past, worthy of their best work. Mr. 
Tennyson’s Queen Mary did not, either from a poetic or from a 
dramatic point of view, add much to his literary reputation ; while Mr. 
Swinburne, who might have risen by help of stern self-discipline to 
the highest position among modern dramatists, has frittered away his 
magnificent genius in monstrous contortions of revolt against the 
temperance and decency of art. We suppose Mr. Swinburne would, 
like Byron, scout the bare idea of putting one of his tragedies on the 
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stage; and though there was some talk once of the late John Oxen- 
ford having prepared an acting version of Bothwell, we doubt if even 
one who, like him, combined the elegant culture of a great scholar 
with the strong common sense of a practical dramatist, could have 
succeeded in such a task. One of Mr. Ross Neil’s dramas has been 
seen on the stage with, as far as London is concerned, but little 
success. We wish it had heen otherwise; but the difficulties which 
beset the path of a dramatist now-a-days who would give us original 
plays of real literary merit are almost insuperable, and it is small 
wonder if very few writers are found even to attempt to overcome 
them. 

These difficulties arise from various causes and in various quarters. 
In the first place, the fact that plays now cannot be printed or pub- 
lished simultaneously with their production, except at the risk of 
losing the right of representation, prevents the dramatist from 
appealing to the sober judgments of the more intellectual members 
of his audience, as well as to the reading public. In times past a 
considerable portion of the author’s profit arose from the sale of his 
play when printed. The last new tragedy or comedy was as much 
sought after as now is the last new novel; the price was generally so 
moderate as to be within the means of comparatively poor readers ; 
and though it may appear, on a superficial estimate, that very few 
copies of the plays so printed have been preserved to posterity, yet 
when we consider them as part of the current and ephemeral litera- 
ture of the day, we shall find that, taking into consideration the 
number of the population, a greater proportion of separate copies of 
plays have been preserved to us than we shall probably leave to 
posterity of the works which in our day supply their place. From 
Southerne, who, much to Dryden’s chagrin, got £700 for a play which 
not one reader in a thousand has ever heard of, to Goldsmith, who 
received £400 for The Goodnatured Man on its first production, the 
dramatist’s profits were greater and more certain during the last two 
centuries than they are now. Not even Mr. Gilbert or Mr. Byron 
would set down at £400 or £500 the value of the mere right of 
printing one of their pieces. Yet more than that sum, allowing for 
the difference in the value of money now and then, would be obtained 
by an author for the book of his play in the latter part of the 
eighteenth century. The system of giving the author every third 
night the whole of the net receipts brought to the dramatist, if only 
moderately successful, a large and speedy profit. Suppose a play to 
run ten nights, the author would receive all the money paid for 
admission on the third, sixth, and ninth nights, less the working 
expenses. I happen to have seen an account of Garrick’s receipts 
during the first two seasons at Drury Lane, and I remember that the 
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receipts on the third night of a play were rarely lower than £160; 
the sum deducted for expenses was £60, leaving the author a clear 
£100 profit. Thus, exclusive of the money received for the copyright 
of the book, by a successful play an author would make £300 in less 
than a fortnight, and that without any trouble of collecting fees or 
expenses for commission. When we consider the relative value of 
money now and in the last century, we must confess that, as far as 
English dramatic authors are concerned, the mere pecuniary induce- 
ment to write for the stage is not so strong now as it was then. 

As regards the literary distinction and the general fame to be 
won by a successful dramatist, it is very little now-a-days, as far as 
England is concerned. The most original, and, perhaps, on the 
whole, the most successful dramatist of our time, T. W. Robertson, 
is hardly recognised as having any position in literature at all. Take 
our most successful living authors, Messrs. Wills, Gilbert, Byron, 
Albery, not to mention others, do they hold anything like the position 
they ought in the literary world? Do not writers of dry historical 
treatises, of barren and lifeless disquisitions on philosophy, of 
spasmodic and incomprehensible verses, of slipshod, incoherent 
novels, to say nothing of the really great masters in other 
branches of literature, affect to look down upon these and 
other dramatists of their day, and is not this affectation 
encouraged to a great extent by what calls itself the cultivated 
portion of society? Mr. Tom Taylor, who has written some of 
the best plays of our day, though it is the fashion to sneer 
at him, owes his position to other than his dramatic writings. Mr. 
Burnand, again, is recognised as one of the first humourists of our 
time ; though had he written nothing but plays, however successful, 
the literary world would pretend it had never heard of him. Take the 
writers mentioned above. Mr. Wills has certainly, in three cases, been 
very successful in obtaining public recognition of his work when he 
has aimed at a high standard; I mean in Charles I., Jane Shore, 
and Olivia. But how many other plays has he given us which are 
full of the highest dramatic merit, and yet arecomparatively unknown? 
The work expended on The Man o’ Airlie and on Hinko could not 
be less than that expended on Olivia. Certainly the two first-named 
plays are superior to the last in literary merit; yet who has ever read 
them? Mr. Gilbert has printed a volume containing the only high- 
class plays which he has written; but we doubt very much whether 
the farce appended to them—Trial by Jury—is not much better 
known to, and much more highly rated by, cultivated society than 
the Wicked World or Pygmalion and Galatea. However, as far 
as success goes, Mr. Gilbert has nothing to complain of. In my 
opinion his best work lacks the highest quality of genius—sym- 
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pathetic power; but I do not hesitate to say that it is his worst 
and most superficial work which gains for him the literary 
position he holds, and that ten times higher dramatic work 
than Pygmalion and Galatea would not win for him one tithe 
of the esteem and fame which such comparatively childish non- 
sense as H.M.S. Pinafore secures to him in the opinion of society. 
In my opinion, those of Mr. Albery’s pieces that have met with the 
least success ought to have given him a literary position which, I fear, 
he will not attain, even were he to produce a dozen comedies as suc- 
cessful as The Two Roses. They did not hit the taste of the public, 
or they were not well acted in some parts, and so they are consigned to 
oblivion. As with the unsuccessful dramatic works of others, the care, 
the thought, the imagination, the humour expended on them are all 
thrown away ; and the author, it may be, justly disgusted with such 
want of appreciation on the part of the only public to whom he can 
appeal, takes to vamping up semi-improper French farces. Nothing 
can better illustrate the estimation in which dramatic authors are 
now held, than the fact that any one who tinkers up a translation of 
a French play, condensing and cutting so effectually as to destroy the 
development and artistic harmony of the original, exhibiting the 
dramatic effects without the dramatic causes, and retaining the situ- 
ations without the elaboration of character which leads up to them, 
is ranked by the “cultivated” play-goer quite as highly as the man 
who designs his own plot, draws his own characters, and depends on 
his own brains for his dialogue. By all means let us have the best 
works of French dramatists performed on our stage; but let us 
see them as the authors wrote them. Men like Victorien Sardou, 
Emile Augier, or Meilhac and Halévy write in the spirit of true 
artists ; and neither art nor morality gains anything by the quasi- 
purifying process of evisceration to which their works are subjected. 

No doubt the popularity of adaptations from the French with the 
managers and with the public is one of the impediments to the 
existence of high-class original dramas among us; but until plays 
can be printed as literary works, and recognised as such, I fear the 
stage will attract but few authors of capacity, and the elements of 
many good plays will be frittered away in diffuse and ill-digested 
novels. 








MADAME PATTI AS AN ACTRESS. 
By Henry HERSEE. 


a G of the highest quality is rarely met with on the operatic 
stage. Lyric artists have to devote almost the whole of their 
lives to the study and practice of vocalisation, and can rarely find 
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time to make acting a serious study. In most of the chief vocal 
academies there are professors of declamation, but their duties are 
generally discharged in a merely perfunctory manner, and although 
their lessons may be better than none, they do little more than 
convey general ideas of pronunciation, emphasis, and articulation. 
On the dramatic stage an actor must rise by degrees, and cannot be 
engaged for first-rate parts until he has acquired the art of acting. 
On the operatic boards it is not uncommon to see débuts made by 
novices who scarcely know how to walk across the stage, but who are 
allowed to appear in characters which would task the powers of 
accomplished artists. A fine voice is supposed to be sufficiently 
attractive to compensate for the absence of histrionic ability, and 
even of proper vocal culture. It is not surprising that under this 
régime good acting has become rare on the lyric stage, and that 
operatic performances are sometimes little better than fancy dress 
concerts. It is only by the force of innate dramatic genius that an 
artist can break through the trammels of conventionality with which 
the lyric stage is beset, and genius of this kind has seldom been so 
vividly and unmistakably revealed as in the acting of Madame 
Adelina Patti. The merits of this great artist’s acting may justly 
claim special notice in a journal devoted to the highest interests of 
dramatic art, and the subject can hardly be discussed without sug- 
gesting important considerations to students. 

Madame Adelina Patti is equally successful in comedy and 
tragedy, because of the imaginative power with which she is largely 
endowed. Whether she has to impersonate the coquettish Rosina or 
the unhappy Margherita, she is able to call up an ideal conception of 
either character, and to reproduce it visibly and audibly, by the aid 
of her acting and elocution. The marvel is that her imagination 
seems to be guided by so unerring a dramatic instinct that her imper- 
sonations always have a life-like reality, and she looks, moves, and 
speaks as if she were actually the ideal personage whom she repre- 
sents. This is always noticeable when she is mutely listening or 
watching. Her facial expression throws light upon all that is going 
on around her; and, were all her comrades to imitate her example, 
complete dramatic illusion would be secured, and the value of operatic 
performances would be incalculably enhanced. From her imaginative 
power springs the spontaneity which is a conspicuous charm in her 
acting. As in every impersonation she reproduces the ideal presented 
to her imagination, conventionality ‘is out of the question. The 
spontaneity of her acting has often been manifested by her sudden 
adoption of new “business,” suggested to her imagination while 
acting. A few years back she thrilled her audience by an impromptu 
effect in the “ Miserere” scene of Il Trovatore. When the voice of 
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her imprisoned lover, Manrico, was suddenly heard in the opening 
strains of ‘“ Ah che la morte,” she gave one gasp of wondering horror 
and fell suddenly to the ground, helpless. How she was recalled to 
life by the tones of her lover’s voice—how she raised herself on one 
elbow to listen—how, too faint to walk, she crawled to the prison- 
door—how she tried to dislodge the stones of the prison walls with 
her slender fingers, will never be forgotten by those who saw her play 
Leonora on that memorable occasion. She subsequently declared that 
she had not premeditated this startling effect, and could hardly re- 
member what she had done. In this instance, as in others which 
might be cited, she had so completely merged her own identity in 
that of the character she impersonated that the impulse suddenly 
originated by her imagination was irresistible. 

Imaginative power may ensure intensity of emotional expression, 
and the spontaneity which renders acting life-like and natural; but 
in order to secure the highest results, it must be combined with that 
refined faculty of judgment which is designated “ good taste”; and 
this is prominent in Madame Adelina Patti’s acting, as well as in 
her singing. By the aid of this faculty, she discriminates between 
logical realism and acceptable dramatic effects, and polishes her 
conceptions until they become beaux idéals. When, as Norina in 
Don Pasquale, she torments the bewildered old Don almost out of 
his life, she occasionally lets the audience see that she really pities 
the victim whom she is torturing for his ultimate benefit. When in 
the last act of La Traviata her lover, Alfredo, repulses her suggestion 
that he should marry, and she imperatively bids him do so, her “Io 
lo voglio!” is firmly uttered; but a momentary contraction of her 
lips and a swift shudder of her frame betray the pangs which she 
conceals from him. When, as the heroine of Aida, she submits with 
the meekness of a slave to the taunts of her mistress, Amneris, the 
remembrance that she is herself a royal princess occasionally flashes 
eloquently from her eyes—swiftly to die out as she recollects that 
she is a captive. When, in L’Etoile du Nord, she peeps into the 
tent where her lover Peter (the disguised Czar) is getting drunk in 
the company of two free-and-easy vivandiéres, she is not content 
with displaying feminine jealousy and wrath, but shows that her 
heart sickens at Peter’s self-degradation. It is in subtle touches of 
expression like these, no less than in her realisation of grander 
conceptions, that this great artist shows how truly genius has 
been styled “the faculty of taking infinite pains.” To mul- 
tiply instances will be needless; but an article on Madame 
Adelina Patti’s acting would be incomplete without some reference 
to her new rendering of Violettas final scene in La Traviata. 
Instead of singing Violetta’s dying words while reclining in a chair, 
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she suddenly rose, as if by that supreme effort which has been likened 
to the last flicker of a candle, tottered a few paces forward, stood 
with her eyes gazing fixedly before her as if already penetrating 
the veil of futurity, spoke her final utterances in deep, thrilling 
tones; then suddenly collapsed, and fell back apparently lifeless. 
The effect was so vividly, terribly real, that some moments elapsed 
before the spectators recovered from the emotion excited by this 
wonderful display of histrionic genius, never to be forgotten by those 
who had the good fortune to be present. As an actress, Madame 
Patti is fortunate in the possession of striking personal advantages— 
a lithe, graceful figure, finely cut and expressive features, dark, 
eloquent eyes, and an exquisitely rich, brilliant, and sympathetic 
voice. Her greatest charm, however, is the intellectuality which 
irradiates her impersonations. It is this which imparts fascination 
to her acting, and sympathetic quality to her voice, and the lesson 
may be advantageously studied by those who are emulous of her 
fame. It is not by adherence to tradition and conventionality, but 
by the perfect elaboration of original conceptions, that Madame 
Adelina Patti’s acting has become almost equal in merit to her 
superb vocalisation. 








A LONDON ROMANCE. 
By JosEPH HATTON. 


HE was a beautiful woman. HowI came to know her was in 

this way. 

One morning I received from a correspondent in Scotland an 
exciting account of a dashing feat of horsemanship performed by a 
lady of rare courage’and feminine loveliness. The story appeared in 
one of the journals, and my friend followed it up by sending me 
cabinet portraits of the heroine. The sun-painter rarely flatters, 
except under the manipulation of Van der Weyde or Sarony. The 
portraits displayed the charms of a lovely and aristocratic-looking 
young woman. My friend had not known her long, but he was 
evidently in love with her. He informed me that she was a lady of 
birth and wealth, and that she was going to give her family umbrage 
by entering upon a course of professional study for the stage. She 
had already signified her intention of removing to London, and as she 
was an orphan and of age, no one had any control over her. She 
would call upon me for advice, and he hoped I would do all I could 
for her. I was under some obligation of courtesy to my Scotch 
friend, and I assured him that the lady should not lack good advice, 
and any useful introductions I could give her. 
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In due course her ladyship called. She was all my correspon- 
dent’s fancy had painted her. Tall, a dainty figure with sparkling 
eyes, and a healthy complexion, Miss Ogilvie Westerne spoke with a 
slight Scotch accent, that added an additional charm to her musical 
voice. She was splendidly dressed, and she was evidently quite 
innocent of London life. She was very angry with my correspondent 
for sending her portrait to me. It seemed to her a liberty, and I 
gathered at once from her blushes and confusion that she knew how 
much the poor man loved her. I gave her some useful advice, and 
she called upon me again, giving me to understand at this second 
visit that she did not like Mr. Ryder’s tutorship; he was too severe 
for her, though she thought he was a fair elocutionist. She thought 
she should place herself in the professional hands of Mr. Hermann 
Vezin. “I have not come to London to act,” she said. “I have 
been in the habit of writing for the press. I have a diploma as a 
practitioner in one of the Scotch hospitals. I have studied politics. 
I have written a play; and so you see I have a good many irons in 
the fire. What I want to do first is to buy a newspaper.” 

“ Have you a large fortune ?” I asked 

“ Yes,” she replied, smiling. 

‘Then you had better have a theatre as well as a newspaper,” I 
said, “ if you are anxious to get your troubles over quickly.” 

“You think you are talking to the inexperienced girl described 
by your Edinburgh correspondent,” she said. ‘ Let me undeceive 
you; I have been my own mistress almost since I was a child, and 
have had along career of work; I have invested money in many 
strange ventures and never lost any; I am lucky, and when you talk 
sarcastically of my having a theatre you don’t dream that before six 
months are over my head I shall have a newspaper and a theatre; I 
can afford it.” 

I was amused to see this girlish-looking enthusiast take the press 
and the drama by their respective collars in this way; but her down- 
right earnestness and enthusiasm compelled my respect. 

* You have agents or solicitors, Miss Westerne ?” I asked. 

“ Of course; oh, yes,” she said. 

“Then ask their advice before you embark in these speculations.” 

“No, no; I never ask their advice; I simply tell them what I 
wish. I want you to advise me, and if you will let me know of any 
good newspaper in the market for sale, I will buy it. And though 
I would not hurt your feelings for the world, I shall ask you to make 
it a business matter between us.” 

“Pardon me,” I said; “I will be no party to an enterprise that 
cannot fail to be a source of serious anxiety to a lady whom I am 
asked to help with my advice. Can you guess how much money has 
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been invested in the little journal in the office of which you are now 
sitting ?” 

“I have not the least idea,” she replied. 

“ Twenty thousand pounds,” I said. 

She was not frightened. 

*¢ And I would sell it for a couple of thousand this moment—but 
not to you, not to you.” 

She only smiled and said I was very frank and matter-of-fact, but 
she begged me to understand that her financial resources were sufficient 
to warrant her in buying a newspaper and taking a theatre. First, 
however, she must have a clever business man and secretary. She 
looked at me with a fascinating glance, and I confess I began to 
admire the brave, daring Scotch beauty. 

It was a week before she called again. She had taken rooms in 
a house where the people had not treated her quite properly. The 
proprietor had evidently tried to gain some undue influence over her 
by prying into her affairs, 

“ The truth is, my dear sir, I had better tell you who I am, and 
then you will advise me with confidence, and I shall return your own 
candour with an honesty that I am sure you will respect. I am the 
illegitimate daughter of the 'Earl of . I have an estate in 
Scotland, and a considerable income which is paid to me quarterly 
by the Earl’s agents. I am extravagant. I have always been 
accustomed to buy everything I like, and this person has found 
that I owe some debts in the North, and he has been making inquiries 
about me, and opening my letters. The accounts are only a few 
hundred pounds, and my agents will pay them, but the quarter is not 
up; and don’t you think it is a very shameful thing for this man to 
try and get money out of me (I have already lent him a hundred 
pounds) by spying upon me? What ought I to do?” 

I gave her a letter of introduction te an eminent solicitor, who 
speedily put a stop to the machinations of the spy, and then, Miss 
Ogilvie Westerne, who called upon me in a carriage and pair, attended 
by obsequious flunkeys, informed me that she had resolved upon 
taking a house and sending for her Scotch servants. A few days 
afterward a house agent wrote to me, as is usual, inquiring if Miss 
Westerne was a responsible person. I replied, and said what I knew 
and thought, and referred the applicant to the lady’s agents. Then 
I thought my wife might call upon her ladyship, and she did. 
Further, my wife took compassion upon her splendid loneliness and 
accompanied her to a theatre. The partner ef my joys and sorrows 
was not favourably impressed with the lady’s manners on this occa- 
sion, and while she was detailing to me her objections I received a 
registered letter from my Edinburgh correspondent. He had been 
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misinformed as to the lady’s antecedents. She was not the woman 
he had taken her for. There were strange rumours about her. She 
was wanted in many quarters. He begged to withdraw his recom- 
mendation of her. Here was a contretemps! I saw my lady the 
next day, laid this letter before her, and asked for an explanation. 

“Come with me, my dear sir,” she said; “come at once, my 
carriage is at the'door. I will explain; but I beg of you to come to 
my house.” 

I went, to discover the perfidy of man in all its hideous colours. 
She showed me a packet of love-letters from the North; showed me 
an offer of marriage from my epistolary friend. They were couched 
in the warmest terms. 

‘IT have refused him only this week, as you see, and he has sworn 
to be revenged, and this is his method. What do you think of a 
man who can be so base ?” 

‘All that a man should think,” I said; “your explanation is 
satisfactory.” 

I wrote to my Edinburgh friend. He sent me an advertisement 
in which the lady was “wanted” indeed. Other circumstances 
excited my suspicions. I wrote to the lady, requesting her to 
give me references to her agents and solicitors, and until I had 
received them begged her not to call upon me any more. She 
replied in a dignified note, saying that she would not trespass 
further upon my courtesy; some day I should know her better, and 
when we met in society on that future day I should, no doubt, 
apologise for suspecting her. Then came letters from tradespeople 
to whom she had mentioned me as a reference. I wrote and requested 
Miss Westerne not to use my name on pain of legal proceedings. 
She retorted scornfully and desisted, and presently came to live in 
my neighbourhood with her maids and housekeepers, her secretary 
and footmen, with her horses and carriages and dogs. I did myself 
the honour of cutting her dead, and cautioning everybody against 
her. But she was so handsome, she looked so happy, she drove such 
splendid cattle, she spoke Italian so fluently, and became so popular 
with tradespeople and local visitors, that I began to think I had 
made a mistake, though I was contented to walk in the shadow of 
my neighbour’s magnificence. 

Within three months the splendid bubble burst. Miss Westerne’s 
housekeeper, a fashionably-dressed lady, was brought before the ma- 
gistrates for swindling. Her mistress succeeded in eluding the police. 
She had been buying everything everywhere, and selling again, and 
otherwise “spoiling the Egyptians” of, the West End of pictures, 
jewellery, silks, satins, cabinets, and goods of the costliest kind, As 
fast as they were delivered at the front door, the treasures disappeared 
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at the back. The housekeeper was remanded. Finally, she was dis- 
charged on the bail of a gentleman who came forward and said he 
had lent her mistress a thousand pounds. She was not Miss Wes- 
terne at all, but a married woman. The police believed she had 
sailed for America, whither she had shipped large quantities of 
luggage. A week ago I read an account in a foreign journal of a 
beautiful lady, whose charities and enterprises, literary, journalistic, 
and theatrical, had won the admiration of a colonial province. They 
called her “ my lady,” and she was about to marry a millionaire. I 
wonder if she is the fair horsewoman of my Scotch friend’s short, 
romantic dream. I bear her no animosity; I don’t even sympathise 
with her London victims; several of them said I was a brute. 
She did not join in this sweeping denunciation. She only 
raised her white hands with a sweet, womanly protest against my 
unjust suspicions. If you should ever meet her, you will know 
her by her black eyes, her arched and pencilled brows, her white 
teeth, her tall, graceful figure, her pretty foot, and a slight Scotch 
accent, that gave a siren-like music to her voice which proved irre- 
‘ sistible to many a wary Londoner during the merry days of a brilliant 
season. , 











THE LAST PANACEA. 
By Karte FIELD. 


ERE are some new things under the sun, coming naturally 
from that world which, though oldest in formation, is newest 
in civilisation, and which, as if in revenge for being so long left out 
in the cold, makes up for lost time by conceiving more inventions in 
one year than the past ever dreamed of in a century. Professor 
Graham Bell, of Boston, invents a telephone whereby opera and 
4 theatre will shortly be turned on like gas and water. Telephonic 
metres are merely a question of time, and every household will be 
taxed according to the amount of Patti, Irving, Olivia, Diplomacy, 
Toole, or Our Boys consumed. Mr, Edison invents the phono- 
graph, and living actors know that their voices are destined to be 
heard for ever. How Mr. Irving wooed and won Lady Anne; how 
P| Mr. Vezin recited Poe’s * Raven”; how Mr. Sothern excited roars of 
laughter in Dundreary, will be as evident to posterity as Euclid’s 
axioms. With a photograph to the eye, and a phonograph to the 
ear, future generations may read the history of the stage. Happy 
future, to be able to live backwards—to review in a moment the 

. genius of ages ! 
Last, but most marvellous of all, comes a medical discovery 

D 
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appropriate to the season of the year. Now that actors and singers 
are dreaming of a holiday; are looking at their tongues, feeling 
their pulses, and wondering what they shall do to be saved from 
everlasting exhaustion, it is well for them to peruse and ponder on a 
receipt for perfect health, aptly called the “ criticism cure,” invented 
by the Socialists of the Oneida community, and considered to be the 
most advanced of perfectionist ideas. The habit of “mutual 
criticism ” owes its origin to a secret society of theological students, 
who were in training for missionaries at Williams College, in 1808. 
Andover brought forth a similar society, and both these associations 
endured thirty or forty years—if, indeed, they do not still exist. 
Clergymen admit the beneficence of results, although confessing to 
much spiritual suffering in consequence. There was a soul of good- 
ness within the criticism. Though a similar custom has long been 
followed in their community, the Perfectionists have only recently 
discovered the miraculous power of criticism as a remedial agent in 
disease. 

Let artists throw physic to the dogs and read the work on the 
*‘ Criticism Cure,” published in Oneida, at the office of the American 
Socialist. “The theory which this remedy adapts itself to,” declares 
the author, “is that disease originates not in the blood, or stomach, 
or nerves, but in the spirit ; and that a decisive operation there affects 
the whole system.” Here is wisdom—* chunks of it.” Now, mark 
how theory is made practical. Whenever a brother or sister is 
attacked by disease, “a committee of persons” is summoned for 
purposes of criticism. “The result, when administered sincerely, is 
almost universally to throw the patient into a perspiration, and to 
bring on a reaction of life against disease.” On the appearance of 
diphtheria in the Oneida community, three cases terminated fatally. 
When 112 communists lay prostrate, the disease was stopped “at one 
fell swoop” by an application of criticism——and ice! “ An investi- 
gation showed that not one out of 59 cases of clear diphtheria 
treated with ice and criticism was lost.” What the proportion of 
ice to criticism was the author fails to state—a grave oversight, as too 
much of either, particularly of the latter medicine, might be the 
death of a sensitive patient. Here is the testimony of a sufferer. 
“ Being no better at night, but rather worse, I sent for a committee. 
Their criticism immediately threw me into a profuse perspiration, 
till I felt as though I had been in a bath; and before the committee 
left the room, my headache, backache, and fever were all gone. The 
criticism had an edge to it, and literally separated me from the 
spirit of disease that was upon me.” 

Behold the “cure” in one paragraph. Henceforth Hummum’s 
is unnecessary. The actor suffering from influenza has but to send 
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for “a committee” of brother actors, beg for their candid criticism 
on his last creation, and in fifteen minutes he will be restored to his 
profession. If one of Mr. Mapleson’s prime donne sends him a note 
at five o’clock in the afternoon, declaring that, owing to sudden loss 
of voice, she will be able to sing at night, the clever impressario need 
only assemble a trio of rival prime donne, send them as a committee 
to their suffering sister, with imperative instructions to speak their 
minds freely, and a profuse perspiration will quickly revive the 
drooping nightingale. Her scales will be more even, her trills more 
brilliant than ever, and Mr. Mapleson will beam with delight at 
having finally discovered a panacea for the ills of singing birds. 
A great tragedian is at death’s door. Physicians are in vain. A 
despairing public and still more despairing manager are at their wits’ 
end. The Theatre is placed before them. They hear for the first 
time of the “ Criticism Cure.” They send for all the available actors 
who play the same line of business. They are admitted separately to 
the sick man’s bedside, the least critical going first, the most violent 
going last. The patient is gradually restored to consciousness, and 
by the time the last pill is administered every pore opens, throws off 
disease, and the stage retains its brightest ornament. Actors de- 
prived of their holidays by successful “runs” can obtain the 
required tonic by putting up the following notice in their favourite 
clubs :— 

“Feeling the Need of an Entire Change of System, Mr. —— 
Requests His Worst Enemies To meet Him In Committee At the 
Earliest Possible Date 
And Sit on Him to Their Hearts’ Content. Fees In Proportion to 
Perspiration.” 

The dramatic author whose successful pen is driving him into 
brain fever may call together a meeting of his critics, making them 
solemnly swear to speak the truth that lies within, and the brain 
will be restored to its normal condition, particularly if the weather 
be warm and criticism with “an edge to it” be tempered with ice. 
In fact, no artist need die of anything but old age, and envy, malice, 
and all uncharitableness will be hailed as benefactions. “Will the 
day never come when the German man may say to his German 
brother, O thou ass?” Yea, verily, he may say it in all languages, 
and restore the ass to life. 
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MODERN AUDIENCES. 
By Freperic C. Brovenrton. 


‘“‘ The drama’s laws the drama’s patrons give, 
For those who live to please, must please to live.” 

ERY true indeed, Doctor Johnson, as was everything that you 
wrote. True years ago, when we had a Goldsmith living to 
write us She Stoops to Conquer, or that strangely-neglected comedy 
The Good-Natured Man, that would baffle and defeat the vogue of 
all the farcical comedies that now-a-days we goto see. And equally 
true this morning. But in those days the English public was a 
playgoing one. Men and women paid to see the play, and went 
to see it, because they loved it. Now they scorn alike plays and 
players, and, as a rule, elect to stay away. Though theatres have 
multiplied of late, it cannot be said that audiences have vastly 
increased. Of course there is a large play-going public, but even 
amongst an ordinary audience the true playgoers are but few. Many 
there are who go to the theatre, even who go often, but as a rule the 
modern audience is composed not of a gregarious but of a most 
isolated type. They go not to see the play, but because it is the 
fashion, or because they are bored. They are not, as a rule, 
persons who can in any way be classed together. They come 
from the four winds, and probably they go back to them. But 
they are of the most indiscriminating class, of the most exacting 
kind of men. They give nothing. But they ask everything; and 
if they do not receive it, as is, indeed, impossible, judging by the 
nature of their exactions, they speedily grow wearied. It is not 
only that a man is required to possess the manners of a Chester- 
field, the erudition of a Bacon, the beauty of Venus, and the 
voice of Apollo, all combined at a salary of three pounds, 
may be of thirty shillings, for forty weeks out of the 
fifty-two, and for thirty years out of the three-score and ten 
allotted unequally to humanity. But he must possess also all the 
cardinal virtues. To please the playgoer an artist should be the 
godchild of all the fairies, and not one of them must have failed to 
attend his christening ceremony. Playgoers too often pay a player 
in inverse ratio to his deserts. They as often reward him in like 
proportion. Too often they assume the virtues that he does not 
possess, accredit him with vices that are not natural to him, the 

while they blindly ignore every one of his better qualities. 
Modern audiences have done all that lies in their power—and 
too often they are well-nigh omnipotent—to crush, or at least to 
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dwarf, English art, to discourage promise and to retard perfection. 
They have contrived (more by ignorant stupidity than actual 
malice) to advertise the stock reproach that we have no drama, and 


that our stage is inferior to that of any country equally civilised. | 


For centuries the drama has been suppressed and scorned, while 
the naine of our greatest dramatist is revered as if he were really 
the representative of English honour, English intellect, patriotism, 
art, and even religion itself. 

But the major part of this reverence exists only in the mind’s 
eye, and for all practical purposes it is as idle as a Jew’s charity to 
a Christian or a Mahommedan. The very persons who dignify the 
poet, elect, as a rule, to disparage the interpreter of his poetry. 
Nay, more; as a rule those who decry the stage and deplore its deca- 
dence belong to that isolated portion of the public that goes to the 
theatre once in six months, and are the very persons to decry the 
drama—the very ones to prevent the desired increase of modern 
audiences. 

It is nothing to them that Mr. Irving is playing Mathias, 
that Miss Ellen Terry is Olivia, such an Olivia as even dear old 
Oliver Goldsmith could scarcely Have dreamed of ; it matters nought 
to them that Mr. Vezin is appearing as the Man o’ Airlio, or that 
Mrs. Kendal plays Dora to the life. For they have a preconceived 
idea, and they carry it with them to the theatre and back again. 
Modern audiences are as so many sheep. They wait until someone 
shall precede them through a gap inthe theatrical hedge, and then 
they follow blindly. When Mrs. Bancroft, tired out with burlesque, 
elected to play comedy, and that of the new and natural type, they 
admired her at once, andwhy? Simply because it was the fashion. 
For years such men as Charles Dickens, J. R. Planché, Mark Lemon, 
and Shirley Brooks had recognised the little lady’s genius. But 
the public had not ; the public had only seen in her a graceful little 
lady dancing jigs, and until they were told how clever she was they 
knew nothing of it. 

The fact is this, and simply this, the English are a non-playgoing 
race. Coram populo, they applaud the very actor whom privately 
they crucify. They are as selfish as the Southern American ladies, 
who impale beetles upon a pin. They admire them because they 
minister to their enjoyment, and care nought for their sufferings. 
The actor who is applauded to-night, féted and recalled, will be 
* pulled to pieces ” over afternoon tea to-morrow, and as they are 
ungrateful and undiscerning, so are also modern audiences, as a 
rule, servile. When opera bouffe—and that of the least worthy 
description—was in vogue, they admired opera bouffe; and when 
tragedy came in, tragedy was “the only wear.’ So it has ever 
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been, so it will ever be, unless an entire change comes over the 
mask of the drama. Managers are omnipotent. The public pulse 
quickens at their touch. It is not a question of the performance, 
or the criticism, or even of the merit of the play, for the British 
public always reminds me of the company in a theatre of Neapolitan 
Polichinelli. Very nice-looking; quite well-behaved, so long as in 
a good temper; very well dressed. But, after all, only marionettes 
waiting until some clever manipulator shall pull the wires. 








SHAKSPERE IN BLACKFRIARS. 


By FREDERICK HAWKINS. 


vt the year 1576 it was decreed by the Lord Mayor of London 

that no players should ply their avocation within the boundaries 
of the city, and the principal theatrical company of the time, the 
“servants of the Earl of Pembroke,” with James Burbage at their 
head, obtained possession of and set up a theatre in a portion of the 
Blackfriars monastery. Here, itseemed, they would at once be near the 
centre of activity and beyond the reach of persecution. Their new 
home was singularly rich in historical associations. The monastery 
was built by the Black Friars in the last quarter of the thirteenth 
century, on a piece of ground granted to them at the instance of the 
then Archbishop of Canterbury. This ground, on which the Roman 
wall had stood, was found to be insufficient for their purpose, and 
to give them more room the Tower of Montfichet and several houses 
on the Baynard’s Castle side were pulled down. The building 
appears to have extended from the site of Apothecaries’ Hall to 
Thames-street, covering what is now known as Printing-house-square. 
The work finished, the Friars repaired in solemn procession from 
their old place in Holborn to their new quarters, Before long 
fortune began to smile upon the new monastery. Every immunity 
which religious institutions could enjoy was accorded toit. Edward I. 
and his Queen enriched it in various ways. Royal charters and 
records were committed to the care of the Friars. The church, 
which was elaborately ornamented, became a fashionable place of 
interment, and it was believed that Satan had no power over the 
souls of persons who were buried at Blackfriars in the habit of the 
Order. The founder of the monastery, Hubert de Burgh, Earl of 
Kent, and his wife, Margaret, sister of Alexander II. of Scotland, 
found their last resting-place here; also Tiptoft, Earl of Worcester, 
beheaded in 1470, and Tonchet, Earl of Audley, beheaded in 1497. 
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In the reign of Henry VIII. the monastery acquired additional im- 
portance. There the Black Parliament was opened, the question as 
to Katharine of Arragon’s divorce considered, and the fall of 
Wolsey in part accomplished. Then came the suppression of the 
monasteries, and on the 15th of November, 1538, the revenue of 
the Black Friars was surrendered to the king by “Bishop Fisher 
and fifteen brethren.” The Prior’s lodgings and the hall were sold 
to Sir Francis Bryan, but in 1551 Edward VI. granted to the Master 
of the Revels, Sir Thomas Cawarden, the “whole house, scite or 
circuit, compass and precinct.” From that time Blackfriars as- 
sumed a new aspect. Fashion made it her chief resort; crowds of 
richly-dressed ladies and gentlemen repaired thither every afternoon 
in their gaily-painted barges or coaches. Here and there, perhaps, 
a Friar appeared on the scene, mournfully contrasting the pomps 
and vanities he saw before him with the odour of sanctity which 
formerly prevailed in the precinct. But another blow was in store 
for these holy men. Sir Thomas Cawarden had been succeeded in 
the tenancy of the once monastic building by Lords Sussex and 
Hunsdon, and certain rooms near their own were now assigned to 
Master Burbage and his players fot purposes theatrical. 

The new theatre was not established without a struggle. The 
Dowager Lady Russell, Lord Hunsdon, and twenty-eight inhabi- 
tants of the liberty of Blackfriars immediately presented a petition 
to the Privy Council praying that Burbage might be forbidden to 
erect a playhouse there. Great annoyance, they said, would be 
oceasioned, “ not only to all the noblemen and gentlemen thereabout 
inhabiting, but also a general inconvenience to all the inhabitants of 
the same precinct, both by reason of the great resort and gathering 
together of all manner of vagrant and lewd persons, that under 
colour of resorting to the plays will come thither and work all manner 
of mischief, and also to the great pestering and filling up of the 
same precinct if it should please God to send any visitation of sick- 
ness, as heretofore hath been; for that the same precinct is already 
grown very populous.” Moreover, the playhouse being near the 
church, divine service would be interrupted by the “drummes and 
trumpettes.” The petition had no effect, probably because Lord 
Sussex, the Chamberlain, was on the side of the players. The Lord 
Mayor, in order to put a stop to the performances, claimed jurisdic- 
tion over the precinct, but without success. The early history of the 
theatre is involved in obscurity, but it is known that Lely’s Alexander 
and Campaspes was played there in 1584, and in Stephen Gosson’s 
Plays Confuted in Five Actions, supposed to have been published 
in 1582, we are incidentally told that “ a great many comedies ” had 
been represented “at the Black-Fryers.” It is easy to believe that 
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Peele, Kyd, Nash, and Greene were among those who wrote for this 
theatre, although many of their earlier productions have not been 
preserved. 

It was at one time supposed that Shakspere had a share in the 
Blackfriars Theatre as early as 1589, but the document on which this 
supposition was founded proves to be a forgery. Be that as it may, 
he had come to London two or three years previously, and if it is 
true that he turned an honest penny by holding horses at a play- 
house door, it was only in aristocratic Blackfriars that he could have 
had the chance of doing so. By the year 1596 he had won some 
reputation as a playwright and an actor, and had acquired a pecuniary 
interest in the theatre. In that year the building was found to be 
in a dilapidated state, and preparations were made to repair it- 
Thereupon the unworldly inhabitants of the precinct again besought 
the Privy Council to suppress the play nuisance. The theatre on 
Bankside, erected in 1594, would meet, they thought, all the require- 
ments of the playgoing community. Immediately afterwards a 
counter-petition was sent from the Blackfriars theatre, signed by 
Hemings, Pope, Kichard Burbage (son of the founder), Kempe, 
Phillips, Shakspere, and Tooley. In the result the restoration of the 
building was not interfered with. Many plays known to students of 
our old dramatic literature were produced here, such as Jonson’s 
Poetaster and Cynthia’s Revels, Chapman’s Bussy d’Ambois, and 
Marston’s Malcontents. Some of these pieces were played by a 
number of youths who on the accession of James I. received the title 
of “Children of Her Majesty’s Revels,” and were authorised to play 
“within the Blackfriars.” The Globe was a summer and the Black- 
friars a winter theatre, but in the year 1604 they were open at the 
same time, a fact which leads us to think that while the regular 
actors were in Southwark the Children of the Revels were playing on 
the northern bank of the river. In 1609, after representing Jonson’s 
Epicene, the younger actors migrated to the Whitefriars Theatre, 
probably to the intense satisfaction of Shakspere and his colleagues. 

In imagination we see the author of Hamlet as, clad in doublet 
and hose, with a rapier at his side, he leaves the Mermaid in Friday- 
street and walks leisurely to the theatre to make himself a “ motley 
to the view” in his character of an actor. A man of medium height, 
with long auburn hair and short pointed beard and moustaches of the 
same hue, light hazel eyes, and an abnormally lofty forehead. His 
demeanour is dignified and even grave ; but the animated expression 
of his face leads you to suppose that he has just been engaged in a 
“ wit combat” with rare old Ben. There is a something about him 
which impresses you in spite of yourself, and many glance back at 
him as he passes along. He halts for a short time in Ireland-yard, 
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for it is in that now dingy quarter that he resides. His house “ abuts 
upon a street leading doune to Pudle Wharf,” St. Andrew’s-hill, 
“in the east part, right again the King’s Majesty’s wardrobe.” The 
distance between it and the theatre is less than a hundred yards. 
What does he play this evening—the Ghost in Hamlet, or Adam in As 
You Like It? Each of these characters is associated with his name. 
There is no direct evidence that any of his plays were originally pro- 
duced here, though a good case might be made out in support of the 
theory that Hamlet and the Taming of the Shrew, to say nothing of 
other plays assignable to a period anterior to the building of the 
Globe Theatre, first saw the light in Blackfriars. But we have lost 
sight for a moment of Master Shakspere. He is now entering the 
stage door of the Blackfriars Theatre. It is nearly three o'clock ; 
the first of the three trumpet-blasts which announce a performance is 
given, and a flag is run up on the roof of the building. While the 
actor is dressing we will take a glance at the interior of the house. 
Lords and ladies of the Court sit in the boxes or at the side of the 
stage ; cavaliers unaccompanied by ladies stretch themselves on the 
ground and call to their pages for pipes and tobacco; the playgoers 
who pay the lowest price for admission are standing at the back of 
the house. The performance commences, the scene of action, in 
default of moveable decoration, being written in chalk on a board at 
the side of the stage. There is no roof to the house, and when the 
sun goes down the candles will be lighted. Presently Master Shaks- 
pere appears. He meets witha hearty reception, for he is immensely 
liked at Court, the nobles and wits and poets of the time are at- 
tached to the man and proud of his friendship, and as an actor, in 
the words of Lord Southampton, “ he is of good account in the com- 
pany.” 

Having amassed a comparatively large fortune, Shakspere retired 
to Stratford-on-Avon to enjoy his otiwm cum dignitate, but is said 
to have revisited London every year. In 1619, three years after the 
poet’s death, the city authorities had the temerity to close the theatre. 
They soon found themselves in the wrong box, and the licence was 
formally renewed. Ten years later a company of French actors hired 
the theatre and put on a farce in which the female characters were 
played by women. This was too great an innovation; and the 
foreigners, as we learn from a paper discovered by Mr. Collier in the 
Primate’s library at Lambeth, were “hissed, hooted, and pippin- 
pelted from the stage.” In 1631 the Puritans in the precinct 
presented a petition to Laud, then Bishop of London, as to the 
injury and inconvenience occasioned by the numerous coaches. The 
Privy Council determined to shut up the theatre, but on reflec- 
tion contented itself with issuing regulations that the coaches should 
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not be allowed to go nearer the place than St. Paul’s Churchyard on 
the one side and Fleet Conduit on the other, and should be driven 
away as soon as the occupants had alighted. The long-sought sup- 
pression of the playhouse, however, was only deferred. Like all other 
places of amusement, it was closed in 1642, and for good in 1647. 
Meanwhile another part of the old monastery had been converted into 
the royal printing-house, and here it was that the Prayer-book in 
which the seventh commandment appeared as “ Thou shalt commit 
adultery” was published. The whole of the monastery was reduced 
to a heap of ashes by the Great Fire, which raged in Blackfriars 
with particular fury. The printing-house was rebuilt by Charles II., 
but after standing for seventy-six years it shared the fate of its pre- 
decessor, and a third was erected in 1743. Entick, writing in 1766, 
speaks of the new office, which was built of red brick, as being “ ac- 
counted the most capacious and commodious of its kind in the whole 
world ;” what would be said of it now! It was situated at the end 
of “ Printing-house-court,” which by some demolitions was converted 
into a square. It was in 1783 that the premises passed into the 
hands of the founder of The Times. Many interesting discoveries 
have been made in Printing-house-square. Four pewter cases, with 
rings at the tops, were once found in a recess. Each contained a 
human head, probably the last existing remains of a friar executed 
for high treason. Twenty or thirty years ago, under The Times office, 
some workmen came upon a portion of the Roman wall, surmounted 
first by a reparation in Norman, and then by the remains of a 
passage and window which had belonged to the monastery. Nothirg 
connected with the Blackfriars Theatre, I believe, has been brought 
to light. For a relic of Shakspere we would part with even the 
friars’ heads and the fragment of the Roman wall; but it is at least 
some compensation to know that in passing through Playhouse- 
yard—a thoroughfare near Printing-house-square—we cross the site 
of a theatre for which he worked, and in which, I am tempted to 
think, his Hamlet was played for the first time. 
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Portrarts. 





Il—MR. HENRY IRVING. 


HE most popular tragedian of our time lives in a busy West-end 
thoroughfare, within easy distance of club-land. His favourite 
room, however, is so near the top of the house that the roar of the 
traffic is almost lost. You at once feel that to give a full description 
of this room and its contents more than one visit is needed. The 
light of day, subdued by stained-glass windows, reveals a scene of 
confusion at which a lover of order would hold up his hands in con- 
sternation, but which is not without a certain charm of itsown. The 
open piano, the chairs, the tables, the sofa, and other furniture appear 
to have been dropped through the roof by chance; volumes from 
the many bookshelves and racks about the room lie on the floor; a 
tiger-skin rug has been thrown carelessly on one side, and boxes of 
cigars are to be seen in close proximity to old china, the most dig- 
nified of antique chairs, and portfolios of rare engravings. Then, as 
though to show that histrionic distinction is not without its draw- 
backs, several MSS. and letters lie on a table near—not in—the 
centre of the room. The books are indicative of a healthy and 
catholic taste. There are disquisitions on art in all its forms, his- 
tories of nations and of costume, old and recent editions of Shakspere 
and other dramatists, works of criticism, books of reference, biogra- 
phies and poems. Some of the pictures on the delicately-coloured 
walls have a peculiar value; this portrait of Signor Rossi was sent 
by himself to “ V’amico Irving,” and that little picture of Othello in 
armour was drawn by Mr. Tenniel in order to show how the Moor 
should appear in the second act. The well-known portrait of Charles 
Dickens in his later years is also before you. There are also a bust 
of Sir John Herschel, medallions of Charles Young and Emile 
Devrient, and what not. From the mantelpiece, which is richly 
decorated, a Louis Quinze clock makes itself heard. In this room, 
unless rumour is incorrect, Mr. Irving sits until the small hours of 
the morning, sometimes in conversation over a cigar with a friend, 
but more frequently, we suspect, to think out a part or invent the 
innumerable details by which the conception he has formed of it 
may be realised. 

In the words of a scholarly critic, Mr. Irving is the most imagi- 
native actor of our time, and it is to the operation of this faculty, 
joined to a rare mastery of the resources of histrionic art, that we 
must refer the thoroughness of his work, the fascination which even 
repulsive characters acquire in his hands, the breadth and vividness 
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of his acting, and the peculiar influence he exercises upon an 
audience from almost the moment of his appearance on the scene. 
His mental vision goes beyond mere externals, penetrates far beneath 
the surface. He not only lays bare the chief springs of action in a 
character ; the undercurrents of unspoken and impalpable thought 
are clearly indicated. In doing this, of course, he is materially aided 
by his acquirements as an actor, which include the results of careful 
observation. His action, the movements of his face, the tones of his 
voice, and his dress and by-play are at once remarkable in them- 
selves and nicely adapted to the end he has in view. The art of 
the actor, however, is but seldom visible, and the impersona- 
tions which must have involved the deepest study are those 
which are the most successful in producing the effect of 
spontaneity. That his powers extend over a wide field there can be 
no doubt. In the expression of irony or pathos, sarcasm or tender- 
ness, anguish or passion, grim humour or austere severity, he is 
equally at home. For good proofs of his versatility you have only 
to contrast the scenes with Ophelia and the Queen in Hamlet with 
the last scene in the Lyons Mail; the quiet dignity and pathos of 
his Charles I. with the sardonic humour and terrible vindictiveness 
of his Louis XI., his murder scene in Macbeth with the grasp of 
high comedy which distinguishes his Richard III. The whole force 
of his mind, in fact, is evidently thrown into all he does. His acting, 
however, is not without drawbacks. In scenes of high passion or 
excitement he loses command over his voice, and consequently many 
of his words are lost. Again, the individuality of his impersonations 
is lessened by peculiarities of intonation and gesture and deport- 
ment; but on this point it is only fair to say that a great actor 
without strongly-marked mannerisms has not yet existed, and pro- 
bably never will exist. Be that as it may, Mr. Irving’s shortcomings 
are insignificant when taken in conjunction with his merits. The word 
“ genius” is too often misapplied to persons endowed with rare talents; 
but it may be affirmed without hesitation that genius of a high order 
belongs to the subject of this hasty sketch. 

Mr. Irving, according to a recently-published memoir, was placed 
in his twelfth year at a school near Lombard-street, and soon dis- 
played considerable interest in everything dramatic, particularly in 
the recitals given at Christmas. Mr. Creswick being present ata 
rehearsal, taught young Irving how to grasp a dagger. In his 
fifteenth year the boy entered the office of an East India merchant. 
But his heart was not in his work, and he joined a number of young 
men who met to get up dramatic entertainments. The applause he 
won determined him to seek fame and fortune on the stage, and 
after a probation of ten years he gained a footing in London. 
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The Bay Will Come. 
A NOVELETTE IN THREE PARTS. 


BY JOSEPH HATTON. 


IL—WMy Story. 
II.—His Srory. 
III.—Ovur Srory. 


PART I. 


My Srory.—I tell it to the Boss of Silver Bar—A hint at his own 
dark history—How I fell in love with an actress—We meet— 

A shadow falls upon our dreams—We are parted—The lamb and 

the vulture—My partner is strangely moved—The mystery of 

Margaret Willoughby—Who is she? 

HERE were two of us in Pendleton’s Gulch who were not popular 

with the other miners in the neighbourhood of Silver Bar. 
George Newbolde was “well enough,” the men said, when he was 
“on the tare”; but his “ sober bouts” were long, and full of morbid 
reflections. They pitied me, his partner; though they thought I was 
too proud for the society of Silver Bar. Fortunately I was “a civil- 
spoken chap,” they said, and under “George’s” protection, or my 
high-and-mighty ways might have ended in a cheap funeral. 

George Newbolde was five-and-twenty. He looked ten years older. 
He had the influence of a man of fifty among the rough miners of 
Silver Bar, Nevada. When he was wild drunk, which happened 
about once in three months, he was “ the Boss” of the entire region. 
It was not a word and a blow with George; it was quicker than that. 
His pistol first, his remarks afterwards. But he was always in the 
right. He was never so drunk that he did not stand on the side of 
justice. They knew that, this community of men living outside the 
pale of the law. Moreover, George was a Hercules in strength. 
Broad shoulders, narrow hips, a lithe figure, dark hair, hazel eyes, a 
square forehead, he was a picture of health and strength; and even 
in his ugliest moments his voice was soft as his hand was hard. 
His intervals of sobriety were characterised by a moody, silent 
gravity. At these times he was surly, and his conversation 
was characterised by a grim, sarcastic humour. The miners of 
Pendleton’s Gulch said they didn’t know when they liked him least, 
drunk or sober. There was only this in favour of his teetotal days: 
he didn’t want to kill anybody at these times, though he tempted 
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other people’s knives and pistols most when he put his own weapons 
into his bitter tongue. 

I had only known George a few months ; but he took a fancy to me 
the very first day I appeared at Silver Bar, and in less than six weeks 
I was his partner, the sharer of his fortunes and his hut. Whatever 
his mood, he was always gentle with me. About his own age, I was 
weak in physique compared to him. I had no beard. I was a light- 
blue-eyed young fellow, and though not without spirit, I had none of 
the fire and daring of my companion. He extended his patronage 
to me from the moment I got down from the rickety stage-coach 
that deposited me at Silver Bar. Heaven knows, I needed a pro- 
tector. I had come out among desperate men, on an almost reckless 
mission. The ‘strong often have a strange affection for the weak. 
George Newbolde was suddenly inspired to take care of the new- 
comer. They called me “the young ’un” at first. Then they dubbed 
me “the proud ’un.” The landlord’s wife at the local whisky-har called 
us the wolf and the lamb. George always spoke of me as his partner. 

“We have all our queer histories, partner,” said George one night, 
as we sat smoking our last pipe before turning in. “Tell me yours, 
and then you shall know mine. You have got into some scrape with 
your family. It’s a woman, of course; it always is; and the upshot 
is money. You will be off to England when you’re rich enough.” 

‘“ That’s true,” I said, passing the bottle to my companion, who 
had just finished one of his sober fits, and was preparing to go “ona 
bender,” as they called his seasons of dissipation. 

*‘ To-morrow I may be in no condition to listen to you; to-night 
I want to know all about you; I have the right to, as you are my 
partner, and the only human being I care a curse about—except 
one.” 

“‘ And she’s a woman, I suppose ?,” I suggested playfully. 

“By this time, yes, partner, as you say, she’s a woman--a 
woman.” 

He said this sadly, and as if addressing himself. 

“ Somehow, youngster,” he went on, looking up at me, “ you 
remind me of her, though I guess I should hardly know her if I saw 
her—my sister Meg.” 

“ Your sister?” I said. “I envy you; I have no sister, but I have 
one of the best mothers that ever breathed.” 

“And I envy you!” he exclaimed quickly, “for if my mother 
stood before me now I would strike her dead ! ” 

“ No, no, don’t say that,” I replied. 

“ Well, well,” he said, “don’t let us talk of me or mine. I took 
to you, lad, the first minute I saw you, and something tells me it 
will be good for you, for both of us, that we should open out our 
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histories to each other, honestly and true—who we are, what we want 
here, why we came, what our objects in life are—like a pair of real 
partners; for, by heavens, Hickory Maynard, I love you as a man 
sometimes loves his brother ! ” 

He rose, laid his hand affectionately on my shoulder, and walking 
to the door of the hut, looked at the stars as if he was labouring 
under some sudden emotion. I followed him and took his hand. 

“ George,” I said, “ it seems womanish, this kind of thing, but I 
shall never forget your tender, gentleman-like words; I reciprocate 
all your good feeling. Come and sit down, and let us talk.” 

“*Womanish! my boy,” he said; “don’t call anything that is 
true and honest by that name. I think I’m a cursed fool, but no 
matter; you and me will be friends, whatever happens; eh, old 
man? Till death do us part. Now forit. Tell me all about your- 
self, while I smoke. I may be able to help you to all you want. I 
will if I can.” 

*“T am sure you will, but it’s not on that account that I am going 
to unburden myself, but out of gratitude, George, and because you 
want to know me better, and, indeed, that we may both know each 
other better.” . 

‘“‘ Fire away, partner,” he replied, refilling his pipe, and trimming 
the lamp that swung from a beam above our heads. 

‘** T came out here to make my fortune.” 

‘** And you shall, partner,” said George. 

‘“‘ That I may go back and marry the girl I am engaged to.” 

*‘ Of course,” said George. “I was afraid of that. Well?” 

* You would be glad if you knew her?” 

“T might, I might not; but go on.” 

“T am that unfortunate Englishman, the younger son of an 
aristocratic family. My father was a spendthrift. He left the estates 
heavily mortgaged. My eldest brother was a true Maynard. He 
followed in his father’s footsteps. He helped his brothers as well as 
he could, but he couldn’t do much more than find them openings in 
the Government service. The youngest of six, I had but little chance, 
you may be sure; though, somehow, money enough was borrowed or 
begged to send me to Oxford. My mother, bless her heart, had some 
hopes of me, but she was very fond of me, and is now. Her love 
blinded her to my merits, or, I should say, my want of merit. I had 
no head for learning. I was plucked, and snubbed in consequence by 
everybody except her. She has a small income settled upon her, in 
such a way that she cannot part with it, and she lives on it, with an 
old trusty servant, in Doughty-street, Mecklenburg-square, London, 
I parted from her there eighteen months ago, for two years, and pro- 
mised to come back to her a rich man.” 
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“That brazen-face down at Silver Bar calls you a lamb. 
She’s got no insight into human nature,” said George. “There was 
more of the lion than the lamb in that promise, partner. Well!” 

“You see I was in love, George, and it’s astonishing what 
courage being in love gives a young fellow.” 

“Yes, I suppose it does,” he said, looking at me in a curious, 
puzzled way. 

“ She is the most delightful girl in the world—true as steel, good 
as gold.” 

“ Hold hard, partner!” said George ; “all women are that till you 
find ’em out. Go on, lad, with the story, but never mind throwing 
in the testimonials as to character.” 

“Why, George, one would think you had been in love yourself, 
and had had a disappointment ; though you said last night you never 
saw the woman that could make your pulse beat one additional throb 
in a month.” 

“ That’s true, partner ; I was in love, though, when I was a lad of 
ten.” 

“ With your sister?” I asked. 

“ Yes, partner, with my little"sister, Meg. She was six; but go 
on, lad, don’t mind me. You know I’m a grumpy, loafing, good-for- 
nothing beggar. Don’t mind what I say; Ill try and like that 
young lady of yours, because I like you. What’s her name? There, 
see what interest I’m taking in her.” 

“ Margaret Willoughby,” I said. 

He repeated the name, turning it over reflectively on his tongue. 

“She’s an actress. Against her will, though. Her father isa 
bad lot, I’m afraid.” 

“Margaret Willoughby,” said George. “Yes; it’s rather a 
pretty name.” 

* You see, when I was-plucked, I came to London and lived with 
my mother; but I would do something for my living. My brothers 
cut me hecause I took a situation as a clerk in a merchant’s office. 
I was not going to be a burthen on my mother. One of my brothers 
was in the Guards; another in the diplomatic service; a third was 
Secretary of Legation; they all managed to get on pretty well. I 
earned two pounds a week in the City, and through a friend who was 
on the press I used to go to the theatres a good deal. One night at 
the Adelphi I fell in love. She was not a star. She only played a 
third-rate part. But I saw nobody else when she was on the stage, 
and wanted to see nobodyelse when’ she was_off. She was quite a 
girl, not up to my shoulders ; a little pretty, grey-eyed, gentle creature. 
I went home, and thought of her all night. I almost cried about her. 
It seemed as if I ought to pity her; though why I could not tell, 
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unless I associated her with the part she played. She was persecuted 
in the drama, and she suffered so sweetly that I had her troubles, I 
suppose, in my mind.” 

“ She was only acting, lad; they are always at it. My mother 
was one of the loveliest women in the world ; a voice so soft that you 
would have thought her an angel. But there, what the devil am I 
talking about? Go on, partner. Don’t mind me; it doesn’t matter, 
I can bear it; I’ve been in training long enough. Talk about the 
patience of Job! But there, keep it up, partner!” 

George was drinking hard by this time, but he still watched me 
with a steady attention. 

“TI went to the theatre the next night.” 

* Of course you did; just the thing you would do,” said George. 

“ And the following night. Then my press friend took me toa 
tavern after the play and introduced me to one of the actors, who 
said I had better be careful, the young lady was a modest, good girl, 
respected by the company, though she had a wretch of a father. The 
man came in while we were talking, and I was introduced to him ; 
a tall, thin, middle-aged man, showily dressed, with fine manners, and 
several rings on both hands, Fitzherbert Willoughby they called him. 
He did not impress me favourably, but I made myself as agreeable 
to him as I could. I paid for his supper, and also for hot brandy- 
and-water afterwards. He talked to me about my family, professed 
to know my elder brothers, and hoped for the pleasure of meeting me 
again. He generally, he said, came into the Crown Tavern after the 
Adelphi, after seeing his little girl home. My heart beat quickly 
when he referred to Miss Willoughby, and I said I usually looked in 
at the Crown in an evening, though, to speak the truth, that was 
the first time I had ever been in the place.” 

“The moment a fellow is in love, as he calls it, he becomes a liar,” 
said George ; “ but that’s human nature, I suppose ; go on, partner.” 

“We met at the Crown several times before I ventured to tell 
Mr. Fitzherbert Willoughby how much I admired his daughter. He 
was not in the least offended ; he praised her and said she was his 
only solace since his wife’s death. They had once, he said, been in 
flourishing circumstances, and had spent several years in foreign 
travel. His wife had died abroad. Margaret was fond of artistic 
life, and wished to go on the stage. Hesupposed she sought in that 
occasional forgetfulness of her mother, to whom she was devoted. 
Encouraged by the kindly and free way in which he talked of her, 
I said how much I should like to have the pleasure of meeting her. 
He invited me to come home and sup some night after the theatre. 
She generally had something alone, he said; but as I had honoured 
them by taking an interest in her career, we would go home together 
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one night and have supper at his chambers. The night came at 
last.” 


“ Tt always does,” said George; “everything you wait for comes 
sooner or later.” 

“She was more beautiful off the stage than on. But she was not 
much more cheerful. Somehow I found myself pitying her at home 
just as much as I did in the play. Her smile was sweet, but it was 
melancholy. She did not speak of the stage as if she liked it. 
They lived in a suite of rooms in Buckingham-street, Strand. The 
supper was well served and almost luxurious, and she presided over it 
like a queen in disguise. It occurred to me afterwards that she was 
also like a queen in captivity ; she seemed resigned, and as if she 
was acting the part of content. After supper we had ‘a hand at 
cards.’ Nothing was so soothing at night, Mr. Willoughby said, as a 
quiet game at cards. He suggested by-and-by that it was time for 
Margaret to retire. When I went home I found that I had lost 
thirty shillings. I called the next day formally, and left cards on 
father and daughter. I was madly in love. In less than a week 
after first speaking to her I found an opportunity to see her alone. 
She seemed glad I had called, and not sorry her father was out. 
It was not my vanity that led me to think so. Love has 
keen eyes. In my case it was bold, too. I confessed how devotedly 
I loved her, and asked her permission to propose for her to 
her father. I told her who I was, and said my mother should call 
upon her. She made no reply, but she let her hand lie quietly in 
mine, and when I asked for her answer there were tears in her eyes, 
and I kissed her. And so we were engaged, but she asked me not to 
tell her father. That troubled me. I could do nothing but wonder 
at it. I had no secrets from my mother. I told herall, She was 
dead against it, and refused to call at Buckingham-street. But she 
went with me to the theatre, and I persuaded her, you may be sure, 
to go a step further. She called on Miss Willoughby, and then I 
suppose my friend of the tavern began to discover that I was serious 
in my admiration of his daughter. I learnt afterwards that he went 
round and made inquiries into my financial condition and prospects. 
One day he met me as I was going home from the city. He invited 
me to have a few minutes’ chat, and took me into an obscure bar. 
There in a fierce whisper he asked me what I meant in regard to his 
daughter. I said I should like his permission to marry her when I 
could afford to set up housekeeping. He said I had his permission 
to go and hang myself, He knew the sort of loafer I was—one of 
those needy swells who married actresses and lived upon their earn- 
ings.: I told him that if he was not her father I would make him 
apologise on his knees. He said if I dared to enter his rooms again 
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he would horsewhip me for a cur who tried to win my way to free 
living at the hands of an artiste by fawning upon her father.” 

“ And you didn’t shoot him ?” exclaimed George. 

‘We don’t carry pistols in London, and he was her father. At 
least, I thought so then. But it turned out otherwise.” 

** Not her father!” said George, pushing the bottle aside, and 
passing his hand over his eyes. “Did he ever call the girl 
Maggie ?” 

“No; always Margaret. He made a point of that, except when 
he called her Miss Willoughby.” 

‘She was christened Margaret,” George continued, speaking to 
himself, “and his name begins witha W. It’s always been in my 
mind that I should come on him by an accident.” 

*‘ What do you say?” I asked. 

“ O, nothing, partner—my old complaint, dreaming! I’m a bit 
superstitious. From the first minute I saw you I felt that you and 
me could be useful to each other, and it’s that notion that sets my 
thoughts in queer tracks; but don’t mind me, partner, it doesn’t 
matter—go on. Tall, I think you said he was, and very polite, 
showy, and sandy hair—a sort of grand style, and a kind of smile that 
the devil might put on at sight of a pet victim frizzling. Damn 
him! I'll make him smile yet!” 

George struck his fist upon the rude table by which he was 
sitting, and then strode angrily about the room. 

* Do you know him?” 

**T hope so,” he said. ‘ And yet it’s absurd to think it. Go on, 
lad, your story touches me strangely. I knew it would!” 

“ But you have left off drinking,” I said, “and your pipe is out.” 

“T’ll drink and smoke when you’ve finished,” he said quickly. 
*‘ Did this young lady ever speak of her mother ? ” 

“No, only once that I remember, and then she did so in a 
constrained manner ; on account of her being dead, I suppose.” 

“ Or of any other relation ? ” 

“* She said she had no relation in the world; she believed she had 
a brother who died when she was a child.” 

*‘ But her mother—what did she say about her ? ” 

“ Nothing at that time; it was afterwards that she told me about 
her, just before we parted in London. But you are confusing me ; 
Ill soon finish if you will not ask me any more questions.” 

“Go on where you had that row with him, you know. I won’t 
put you out any more.” 

“J found it difficult to meet her after that, but my press friend 
managed it. He brought her to Doughty-street. My mother fell in 
love with her. That was a great comfort tome. I had a scheme 
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for making a fortune. A young fellow in our office had gone to 
America. He there gave up the business he went out about and 
joined some men who were going to the gold diggings. He wrote and 
invited me to come out. One day I had a letter from him saying 
he would help me with money and advice ; he was part owner of a 
profitable claim, and hoped to bring home twenty thousand pounds, 
I made a proposition to Margaret and to my mother. I would go 
out, I said, and if they would give me two years I would come back 
and marry. Margaret gave me at once her pledge to wait, and also 
if anything happened which should give her the need of a home she 
would accept the shelter of my mother’s house. But she said I must 
have her father’s consent. She knew how he had insulted me. Never- 
theless I must put up with that for her sake. She had her reasons. 
We were alone when she said this—alone in the little dining-room 
at Doughty-street. I shall never forget that pleasant time. It 
seemed like a dream with a strange romance in it. We sat together. 
Her hand rested in mine, and we talked of the days when I should 
come home and she would be compelled to act no more, but would 
live a quiet, peaceful life.” 

“ But her father, this Willoughby, said she liked acting,” inter- 
rupted George. 

“ That wasn’t true; he forced her upon the stage ; he made that a 
means of courting the patronage and society of a certain class of 
fifth-rate noblemen ; he received her salary, and lived by his wits; he 
accepted questionable invitations for her; and she promised that, 
if necessary, she would leave him, declare he was not her father, and 
seek my mother’s protection. But somehow he exercised a peculiar 
fascination over her, and she was only brave when he was not 
present.” ; 

“ And you left her for two years!” exclaimed my partner, “and 
with a wolf like that ?” 

“Tt was only at the last moment that I learnt all; when my 
trunks were packed ; when my passage was taken; and it seemed as 
if there was nothing else to be done. I think she told me all at last 
to nerve my arm and make it strong.” 

‘“‘ She would know best, bless her heart!” said George ; “ no doubt 
she would, but I wouldn’t have left her if I’'d been you.” 

“Don’t say that, friend; I would have only been too glad of an 
excuse to stay by her side.” 

“What did she say at last, then, about her mother ? ” 

“IT went to her father, and in spite of his rudeness I told him I 
had a prospect of wealth; that I was going abroad for two years; 
and that I wanted his permission to correspond with his daughter 
with a view to marriage at the end of that time, should my financial 
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position be satisfactory to him. He gave his consent, but held 
himself free to dispose of her hand in the meantime if an oppor- 
tunity offered, or to do whatever he pleased.” 

‘And yet you left her! By Jupiter, partner that brazen-face at 
the Bar was right! You left that poor lamb in the grip of a vulture ! 
But go on, don’t mind me! I may be wrong; I dare say I am. 
But somehow you are letting daylight into a life that has been 
dark, into a search that has been a groping business. I think it 
must be true!” 

“True, George, as gospel ! ” 

“What I’m thinking of? True! By thunder, I begin to think 
itis! It must be, if a waiting game is a winning one, and I’m sure 
it is, only wait long enough. Well, partner, why the devil don’t 
you go on with your yarn? Don’t you see I’m anxious for my 
liquor ?” 

“Then I'll come to the end straight. The day we parted she 
said—shall I tell you every word? We were standing in the 
room where I first saw her. He had consented to our leave-taking.— 
‘You have no reason to fear I shall not be true and faithful, no 
matter what he says. For my sake you have humbled yourself to 
him, and I am glad you did it, for I may now sometimes mention 
your name. Moreover, if you come back rich he will keep to his 
bargain ; if you come back poorer than you are now that will make 
no difference to my plighted troth, always supposing, dear, that you 
continue in the same mind.’ I could only say ‘ My darling’ still, for 
my heart was too full. ‘And don’t be afraid,’ she continued, ‘ that 
he will coerce me to do anything you might object to; he is not my 
father, and if it becomes necessary I will leave him and declare it. 
When my mother died she told me that her husband and my father 
died when I was very young, and should he (referring to Mr. 
Willoughby) ever ill-treat me she bade me use that information and - 
obtain my freedom, but not without ;’ and then she tried to tell me 
more, but her strength failed her and she never spoke afterwards. 
‘So you see,’ said my poor little sweetheart, ‘I am an orphan, and a 
nameless one ; I really don’t know who I am !’” 

“God help her, no!” exclaimed George, his eyes fixed on me. 
* But I do!” 

“You!” 


“ My sister Meg!” he said in slow, measured accents ; * my little 
sister Meg !” 
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En Passant, 


——_ +e 


ADAME PATTI, who has left London for North Wales, where, as 
we stated some weeks ago, she has taken a cottage for the summer 
months, is seeking a decree of nullity of marriage on the ground that the 
ceremony was informal. The register describes the Marquis as of the 
parish of Sainte-Clotilde, in Paris, and Mdlle. Patti as of the parish of 
Saint-Philippe du Roule, and states that the ceremony was performed by 
Mr. William Plunkett, curé of Clapham, in the presence of the Prince 
de la Tour d’Auvergne, Mr. Henry Muir, and Sir Michael Costa. 
Madame Patti’s advocate alleges that, by the French law, the parties must 
be actually domiciled in the parish ; that the curé of Clapham had no 
jurisdiction, and therefore that the ceremony is null and void. To those 
unacquainted with the technicalities of French law, it would appear a 
matter of indifference whether the bonds of matrimony are to be broken 
by the Marquis de Caux or by Madame Patti. But the reason of the 
fight is plain when it is considered that, if the Marquis gain the day, a 
mere decree of “separation of body and goods” will be pronounced, the 
Marquis taking half Madame Patti’s fortune. 


Le Roi s’amuse. The theatrical season at Simla commenced on the 
7th June with the late Lord Lytton’s comedy Walpole ; or, Every Man has 
his Price. The author's son, the Viceroy, had suggested that the piece 
should be played, and was present at the performance. How, as an Indian 
journalist remarks, his Excellency must have chuckled when he first 
proposed the performance of the play, and what intense satisfaction he 
must have felt as he looked around at the laughing audience and settled in 
his mind how many men were there whose gratitude he or any other 
Viceroy could command in proportion to the amount of favours he was 
able to bestow upon them? From the peculiar constitution of its society, 
there is probably no country in the world to which Sir Robert Walpole’s 
epigram could be more appropriately applied than India Patriotism 
there is no virtue ; it is about the last quality which an official requires to 
assist him in carrying out his ordinary duties. Subserviency, however, is 
a gift which every man who wants to get on must cultivate assiduously. 
Like Sir Pertinax, he must make his way with a smile on his face and his 
hat in his hand. 


S1enor SALvInI, in answer to a man who urged him to accept some new 
plays, recently wrote :—‘“ My conscience does not permit me to propose a 
composition to our company which, if confided even to expert actors, 
would not obtain from the public the desired suffrages. The artists them- 
selves would be dissatisfied with the work ; they would not act it with 
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love and conscience ; therefore it would be sure to fail. My duty as a 
man obliges me to use words that sound hard, but I prefer them to lying 
adulation. AsTIam not able to grant your request, I return the two 
books you have left. I have not had the courage even to open them. I 
am sure they could not change my opinion. Do not be discouraged. On 
the contrary, take fresh courage in this difficult arena, remembering that 
the greatest writers have also suffered these thorns, which will change into 
roses for you, undoubtedly, when you have succeeded in making dramatic 
compositions out of your writings.” 


Tue will of the late Mr. Charles Mathews has just been proved. The 
personal estate is sworn under £20,000. Everything goes to his wife. 
During his voyage to India, in 1875, Mr. Mathews came into possession 
of a permanent income in an unusual manner. One of the passengers 
was so impressed with the charms of the actor’s conversation, that just 
before the steamer arrived at Calcutta he said: ‘“ Mr. Mathews, you are 
the most delightful companion I have ever had. I am rich, and have no 
reason to love my relatives. Permit me to settle £600 a year upon you, to 
be continued to Mrs. Mathews if she should survive you.” Mr. Mathews 
accepted the offer, not because he stood in need of the money, but from a 
little harmless vanity. Certainly his social qualities had never met with 
a moresubstantial recognition. } 


During Mr. Mathews’ last visit to America, a dinner was given in his 
honour at the Manhattan Club, where he and Mr. John Brougham, and 
John Gilbert, and a host of notabilities behaved like the winds in one of 
Mr. Dickens’ novels—that is, made a night of it. Mr. Brougham col- 
lected a museum of post-prandial witticisms for the occasion, wove them 
together in a ventum textilem, and waggishly intimated that the M. C. 
on the table service was in honour of the guest. Being a little confused 
as to left and right, Mathews’ read the monogram Hebrew fashion, and 
accepted the compliment as a specially delicate one, intended to perpetuate 
the fact that he had once dined at the club ! 


Mr. Matuews’ courtship of his second wife—who, it may be remem- 
bered, had obtained a divorce from her first husband, ‘‘ Dolly ” Davenport 
—was so short that he acquired the reputation of being a little impulsive 
in his affairs of the heart. There was a story current at the time, but 
having no better authority than the Herald of that day, that Mr. Daven- 
port publicly affronted Mr. Mathews, in consideration of being relieved of 
the support of Lizzie Weston. The comedian was passionately devoted 
to her ; treated her, says one who knew them well, with a curious mixture 
of affection, gallantry, and reverence, and was in return coddled and 
dosed with medicines when he had a cold, to his heart’s content. His 
marriage with Mrs. Davenport had something of the air of an escapade, 
but unlike most escapades it turned out happily for both parties. 


THE effects of the late Mr. Mathews were sold by auction last 
week. Amongst the articles which have been under the hammer are a 
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number of choice and decorative effects, including a bust of Charles 
Mathews the elder, by Joseph, 1822. One sale consisted chiefly of 
water-colour drawings, portraits, dc. Amongst these was a portrait of 
Charles Mathews when four years old, by De Wilde; Madame Vestris, in 
Grist of the Mill ; a portrait of Charles Mathews as George Rattleton, in 
The Hump-backed Lover, the part in which he made his début at the 
Olympic in 1835. There were also a great number of sketches by Nicolle, 
Charles Mathews, Crowquill, Landseer, Theodore Hook, &c. A unique 
collection of 118 finished water-colour drawings, portraits of Charles 
Mathews in the several characters in which he at various times appeared, 
realised 125 guineas. A scrap-book containing a number of sketches by 
well-known artists realised 17 guineas, and another was knocked down for 
14 guineas. There was a good company present on each day, and the 
prices realised were generally high. 


“T was standing,” remarks a San Francisco journalist, “at the Cali- 
fornia Theatre box-office one night, when a little old-fashioned, farmer- 
looking-like man, with a gentle face and bright eyes, came up and said in 
a clear, penetrating voice : “Can you tell me where the stage entrance of 
this theatre is?” ‘The last door up of the building,” he was told. 
“Thank ye,” said the little gentleman, walking briskly away. ‘ Do you 
know who that is?” I was asked. ‘No,’ I replied, “but from his 
plainness of dress and quiet, subdued manner, I should fancy him an actor 
in search of an engagement.” “ He is an actor, but he has an engage- 
ment, That’s Jefferson.” 


Miss Fanny Davenport is now in Paris, but will soon return to New 
York. She has bought the right of playing Olivia in the United States 
for £600. Miss Davenport is rather bitter as to the manner in which she 
has been treated in London. She contrasts the hospitable reception English 
artists receive in America with the cold reception awarded to her. Having, 
she says, agreed to pay $3,000 for the piece, she thought she would see 
how it was played in London. Arrived in Liverpool, she wrote to Mr. 
Hare acquainting him with her approaching visit to the Court Theatre. 
Mr, Hare wrote back a brief letter, saying that business prevented him 
according her an interview, and referring her to the author of the play. 
Mr. Wills interviewed the lady, pocketed his money, and subsequently 
sent her a couple of stalls with a request for the cost ! 


Some months ago, it may be remembered, Mr. Charles Reade published 
his adaptation of Mr. Tennyson’s Dora, produced at the Adelphi Theatre 
eleven years ago without success. He ascribed its failure to the manner 
in which it was put upon the stage, and urged that it should be reheard 
under fair conditions. This appeal haa at length been responded to; Mr. 
and Mrs. Charles Kelly will produce the piece during their forthcoming 
provincial tour. The part of the heroine was originally played by Miss 
Kate Terry. 

“Tr is well to note,” Mr. Moy Thomas writes to a contemporary, 
“that the question of Macklin’s age scarcely admits of any doubt. From 
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the tablet in St. Paul’s, Covent-garden, it would appear that he died in 
his 108th year; but, strange as it may seem, inscriptions of this kind, 
which are made generally some time after the death, cannot be implicitly 
relied on, as could be shown from more than one example. The plate on 
Macklin’s coffin was surely a better evidence; and on this, as was dis- 
covered when the vault was finally closed some twenty years since, it was 
distinctly recorded that Charles Macklin, comedian, ‘died 11th July, 
1797, aged 97 years,’” 


Mr. Cuute, the manager of the Bristol Theatre, died on the 23rd ult., 
surviving his wife—a sister of Mr. Macready—only four months. For- 
merly he was an actor, and Falstaff was among the characters in which he 
appeared to particular advantage. Many actors and actresses who have 
established a high reputation played in early life under his management— 
Miss Kate Terry, Miss Ellen Terry, Mrs. Kendal, Mrs. Bancroft, Miss 
Hodson, Mr. Vernon, and Mr. Arthur Stirling. It is no mere form of 
expression to say that in private life Mr. Chute was much respected. 


Mr. Swinsvurng, it is understood, is writing an Essay upon Zdward /., 
the authorship of which he will endeavour to establish beyond the reach of 
controversy. The play is generally ascribed to Marlowe. It was ‘acted 
by the Earl of Pembroke’s servants,” and was entered on the books of the 
Stationers’ Company in 1593, and was printed three times between 1598 
and 1622. The action comprises the fall of Mortimer, the life and death 
of Piers Gaveston, and the horrible death of the king. The scene lies 
partly in England, partly in France. The author, whoever he was, adhered 
pretty closely to history. Another tragedy on the same subject, by 
“Theophilus Mac, of No Temple,” was published in 1809, but has never 
been played. 


THE few actors who have the talent as well as the desire to represent 
character rather than themselves will not find much encouragement in the 
fact that Mr. Sothern’s recent failure to make the Crushed T'ragedian 
popular was due to his marvellous success in totally obliterating his own 
identity ; neither in dress, manner, nor even in voice, could the audience 
at once recognise the popular actor of the Haymarket Theatre. During 
the brief career of the piece, Mr. Sothern received many letters wherein 
the writers express a hope that he “‘may soon appear in some more con- 
genial part—one of those well-dressed, gentlemanly characters in which he 
has no rival,” &c., &c. And at the same time “hoping that he will 
recover his voice, which seemed to have deteriorated so much since his 
departure from England,” &., &c. Mr. Sothern had simply assumed 
another tone. _ 

Tue Rev. Mr. Littlewood, vicar of St. James’s, Bath, has, in conse- 
quence of the production in that city of the Pink Dominoes, made a 
furious attack upon plays and players in general. “‘ By attending thea- 
trical performances,” he says, ‘‘a man does not promote the eternal wel- 
fare of his brethren, nor glorify God.” Nor would a man do so any more 
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by going through a picture-gallery or reading a fashionable novel, but the 
act would hardly be open to objection. In support of his denunciation of 
the stage, Mr. Littlewood said that the subsidised theatres in Paris, where 
better pieces were played, had but few patrons. This is a fair specimen of 
the happy ignorance of and indifference to facts which mark such denun- 
ciations. By the way, has Mr. Littlewood gone so little in the world as 
to be unaware that his remarks were the best advertisement an objection- 
able play could receive ? 


Mr. Pittans, a favourite Scotch comedian in Edinburgh, died on the 
10th ult. at the early age of thirty-four. Mr. Pillans began his career as 
a call-boy in the Theatre Royal under Mr. and Mra. Wyndham, and 
gradually rose from taking part in minor pieces until he latterly appeared, 
with well-merited approbation as the representative in Rob Roy of Bailie 
Nicol Jarvie, as the Laird of Dumbiedykes in Jeanie Deans, and similar 
characters. For nine successive years he was one of the leading characters 
in the Theatre Royal pantomimes, and he also appeared at the Edinburgh 
Theatre under Mr. Wybert Reeve. Abont two years ago he went to 


Australia, and recently returned to this country far from being benefited 
by the change. 


Mr. Joun Payne Cottier, who is now in his ninetieth year, is at work 
upon a new edition of his Annals of the Stage. His brain, he says, is 
equal to the task, though his hands may not be. The early life of the 
veteran scholar presents at least one feature of interest. Descended from 
Jeremy Collier, who wrote the View of the Immorality and Profaneness of 
the English Stage, and the son of an author of several religious works, Mr. 
Collier became in his twentieth year one of the parliamentary reporters of 
The Times, with which journal his father had been connected in a similar 
capacity. In 1819 Mr. Canning complained that a speech delivered by 
Mr. Hume had been grievously misrepresented in The Times. The 
printer, on being interrogated, said he had received the report from Mr. 
Collier, who was thereupon called in and examined. Mr. Wynn, in the 
absence of Canning, pressed for the committal of the offender to Newgate, 
but the House contented itself with giving him into the custody of the 
Sergeant-at-Arms. He was discharged on his petition two days after- 
wards, “with a reprimand from the Speaker, and on payment of bis fees.” 
In those good old times, when the requisite accommodation was deliberately 


denied to the reporters, it is a matter of surprise that a speech came to be 
reported at all, 


Fire broke out on the 16th ult, at the Prince’s Theatre, Bradford, 
and in a short time the building was completely gutted and totally 
destroyed. The theatre was erected about two years since by a limited 


company, at a cost of £26,000, and has since been in the lesseeship of 
Mr. W. Morgan. 


Tue thirty-third anniversary festival of the Royal General Theatrical 
Fund, held on the 2nd ult., at the Freemasons’ Tavern, was entirely 
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successful, Mr. Toole was in the chair, and the company included Sir 
Charles Mills, Gir Andrew Lusk, Sir Bruce Seton, Sir George Eliot, Mr. 
Irving, Mr. Sothern, Mr. Hollingshead, Mr. Yates, Dr. Russell, Mr. 
Blanchard, the Rev. W. Rogers, M.A., Mr. David James,’ the Rev. Dr. 
Scott, Mr. Terry, and Mr. Frank Marshall. Mr. Irving and Mr. Sothern 
were compelled by their engagements to leave early. Mr. Toole’s speeches 
were extremely effective in both matter and manner. 


Mr. Cuartzes WynpHaM has gone to Switzerland. The precise 
scene of his inevitable “ accident,” we believe, has not yet been fixed. 


Mx. Jervis McEnrex ,has recently painted a series of portraits of 
Mr, Edwin Booth in his principal dramatic, characters. 


Mr. H T, whose hair is very gray, lately thought fit to “chaff” 
Mr. A. ras to his baldness. “You see,” was the quiet reply, “that 
my hair, unlike yours, preferred death to dishonour.” 








Bret Harte, who is now in Germany, declares that he will not mix 
in society until he has written a successful play. Chorus of American 
friends: ‘Good-bye, sweet Harte, good-bye !” 


Mouse. Saran BERNHARDT, whose success at the Théatre Frangais 
continues without abatement, has two, busts in the Salon, one of M. Emile 
de Girardin, the other of M. William Busnach. The fidelity with which 
she has represented the careworn and intellectual expression in the face of 
the veteran journalist is sufficient to prove that she is a truly great 
sculptor, and her head of the vaudeville writer is not unworthy of the 
reputation she has won in this branch of art. 


M. Ocrave GasTINEAU, the dramatist, died last week at the Corps 
Législatif, where he resided in his quality of Secrétaire-Rédacteur of the 
Chamber of Deputies. He was the author of Les Souliers de Bal and 
Perfide comme Onde, and, in conjunction with M. Clairville, Ernest and 
Le Wagon des Dames. He shared with M. Bassiact the credit of writing 
Mon Mari est & Versailles, and was to have taken part in the work of 
adapting M. Zola’s Assommoir to the stage. He was buried at Sainte- 
Clotilde. 


M. Hervé, as recently stated, will play Jupiter in the revival at 
the Gaité of Orphée aux Lnfers. Probably this is the first time a com- 
poser will play in a piece by a rival. M. Offenbach is quite touched. 
“Tf ever Milhar should take Le Petit Faust out of his répertoire,” he 
said the other day to M. Hervé, “I must play Valentin.” 


M. Evcene Lasicue has published his plays in a collected form, 
intimating that ‘he does not intend to write any more. Recently, in a 
conversation with M. Jules Clarétie, he frankly stated why he had come 
to this determination. “I must put down the pen,” he said, “before my 
powers are impaired. I have never forgotten an incident which occurred 
during the time that Offenbach was at the Bouffes. I was talking to him 
in his room there, when a boy appeared with a card. ‘What!’ exclaimed 
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Offenbach : ‘again? Tell him I am not here.’ The boy gone, Offenbach 
turned to me and said : ‘ It was Scribe, who wants me to set music to and 
bring out his old comedy La Chatte Métamorphosée en Femme.’” Scribe ! 


M. Labiche may well be pardoned for resolving not to risk a similar 
humiliation. 


Tue Fiirst Theater, the only theatre now open in Vienna, announced 
last week for production a bluette entitled, Der Schah von Persien in Wien 
(The Shah in Vienna). The authorities refused to allow a title to be used 
which they considered disrespectful to their Eastern visitor, and the piece 
is to be called instead, Die Perser in Wien (The Persians in Vienna). 


A GermaN version of M. Sardou’s Bourgeois de Pontarcy is promised 
for the autumn season at the Carl Theater, in Vienna. Herr Wiene, late 
of the Burgtheater, and who has just been starring at Berlin in M. Belot’s 


Article 47, has been engaged to play the leading part, created by Paul 
Berton at the Paris Vaudeville. 


THEATRICAL business at Pompeii, which has been at a standstill since 
the eruption of Vesuvius in 79 A.D., appears to be looking up, judging 
from the following announcement of Signor Luigni:—“ After a lapse of 
more than eighteen hundred years, the theatre of this city will be reopened 
with Za Figlia del Reggimento. I solicit a continuance of the favour 
bestowed on my predecessor, Marcus Quintus Martius, and beg to assure 
the public that I shall make every effort to equal the rare qualities dis- 
played during his management.” 


Mr. Barnum has sent ten guineas to Miss Field for the Shakspere 
Memorial Fund. ‘“ When,” he says, “‘I first visited Stratford, in 1844, 
in company with my friend Albert Smith, I firmly resolved to secure 
Shakspere’s house and place it in my New York Museum. But my 
project got wind, and the old house, so long neglected, at once received 
care und attention. It is, of course, better that it should be where it is.” 


THE American Art Journal says that $445 was spent in one month 
by the Pappenheim-Adams Opera Company in bribing New York critics. 
Two of those critics occupy positions upon leading daily journals, and 
rumour speaks of their early removal, 


THERE is a story current of Mr. Jefferson’s last visit to San Francisco, 
which may or may not be true, but which illustrates clearly how close the 
connection is between him and the character with which his name is 
associated. He entered the Bank of California on some business, but was 
not recognised by the teller, who required him to be “identified.” ‘ Do 
you not know me?” said Mr. Jefferson. “No, sir, I donot.” “If my 


dog Schneider vas here he would know me,” said Rip, and the identifica- 
tion was complete. 


Here is an “out West” story which will amuse the frequenters 
of Gilmore’s Garden. The agent of Mr. Thomas went to a small city 
in Michigan to make arrangements for a concert. He went to the 
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editor of the only morning paper in the place, and, after an eloquent 
description of Thomas, his orchestra, and the beautiful classical music 
they performed, he asked the editor what he thought the prospect for 
business would be. “Well,” replied the editor, “the success of this 
Thomas troupe depends entirely upon the sort of end men you have got. 
If you have two durned good end men you'll do well; but if you ain’t 
got good end men our people won’t patronise the show.” 


Tus is Trinculo’s version of a speech delivered by Mr. John T. 
Raymond at a dinner given him by the New York Lotus Club: “ How 
such a dinner as this would gladden our American cousin abroad, and our 
dear friend George Fawcett Rowe! I have travelled all over this 
Continent ; I have seen every desert between New York and the Pacific, 
but I never saw such a dessert as this.” (Here the speaker was overcome 
with emotion.) “TI have looked into every gorge of the Rocky Mountain 
chain, but I never, never saw a gorge equal to——.” (Here the speaker 
broke down again, and the whole company was visibly affected.) 


THis time the laugh is not on Mark Twain’s side. Dr. Riggs, a 
dentist of Hartford, is the first who administered laughing-gas when the 
discovery of that anssthetic was made by the late Dr. Horace Wells. 
Several weeks ago the Rev. Joseph -H. Twitchell, pastor of the Asylum 
Hill Congregational Church in that city, sat nearly two days in Dr. Riggs’ 
dental chair having his teeth repaired. Dr. Riggs is chatty, and while at 
work gave Mr. Twitchell a detailed and interesting account of Dr. Wells’ 
discovery. There were so many rare and funny things in the narrative that 
Mr. Twitchell repeated them from memory to Mark Twain, who thought 
it would be well to see Dr. Riggs himself and work them up with some 
embellishments for publication. A few days afterwards, the distinguished 
humourist himself appeared in Dr. Riggs’s office, saying that, ‘‘as he was 
going abroad he would like to have his teeth overhauled somewhat, 
though he really had no idea that very much tinkering would be 
necessary.” After being well seated in the operating chair he succeeded 
in getting the doctor started, and between the story and the work 
performed, two days were occupied. Mark rejoiced over his good luck, 
and took the earliest opportunity to inform his clerical friend that he 
had succeeded in getting just what he wanted. The day before he 
sailed for Europe he received a bill from Dr. Riggs for $200, He has 
not since been seen to smile. 
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Bt the Play. 


IN LONDON. 


N the 11th ult., at the Royal Italian Opera, Madame Patti 
appeared, for the first time in England, in the title character 
of Rossini’s Semiramide. The emotions she had to depict here are 
not such as excite genuine sympathy in the breast of an audience. 
There is an artificiality in all Semiramide does, and this is rendered 
additionally conspicuous by the roulades and cadenzas which 
Rossini has introduced in scenes where they are unsuitable to the 
spirit and intention of the dramatic action. Madame Patti gave 
a signal proof of her genius by imbuing the conventional fiorituri 
with a sentiment and a pathos which almost lifted them into the 
category of true dramatic music; and her acting was not only 
dignified, graceful, and impassioned, but was replete with expression 
and subtle colouring, especially in her by-play and facial expres- 
sion when listening to the utterances of others. For the present 
we refrain from saying more respecting Madame Patti’s acting, 
which in another page is specially considered by Mr. Hersee. That 
she sang the florid music with perfect ease, and at the same time 
with unrivalled brilliancy, it is scarcely necessary to say. The part 
was on this occasion enhanced in difficulty by the elaborate varia- 
tions with which Madame Patti embellished the aria “ Bel Raggio.” 
In writing these difficult embellishments Rossini evidently intended 
to tax her executive powers to the fullest extent, but even 
Rossini was unable to overtask the vocal skill of this incomparable 
vocalist. 





Early in the month Vanderdecken gave place at the Lyceum to 
the Bells and a new version by Mr. Albery of Pickwick, with 
Mr. Irving as Mathias and Jingle. It is unnecessary at this time 
of day to speak of Mr. Irving’s acting in the former piece ; enough 
to say that it was at least as powerful and impressive as ever. The 

resent version of Pickwick is a rearrangement of that which 
Mr. Albery prepared for the same theatre in 1871. It consists of 
six tableaux, and is exclusively devoted to the eventful career of 
Mr. Alfred Jingle and incidents bearing upon it. Mr. Albery 
handles the original with a freedom which almost takes away one’s 
breath, and a scene interpolated in the previous version, represent- 
ing Jingle and Trotter working on the feelings of Mr. Pickwick, is 
not injudiciously retained. Mr. Irving’s Jingle will go with his 
Jeremy Diddler to prove that in the region of farce or farcical 
comedy he finds a congenialelement. The performance is diverting 
in a very high degree, though partaking no more of the spirit of 
caricature than the Pickwick Papers themselves. It abounds in 
pointedly-delivered lines, in expressive by-play, and in touches of 
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the dry humour which Mr. Irving has displayed to such excellent 
effect in other character. Dickens’s Jingle seems to have stepped 
from the book on to the stage, whether as regards his astounding 
aplomb in all circumstances, the ingenuity with which he fills his 
pockets and wriggles out of awkward positions, and, lastly, his 
penitence for the numerous transgressions of which he has been 
guilty. In the closing scene, representing the Fleet prison, Mr. 
Irving showed some genuine pathos, and were it prolonged for a 
few minutes an appreciable impression might be created. ‘To 
dispose an audience to seriousness after making it langh throughout 
five scenes is in itself a noteworthy feat,—a feat, however, for which 
we had been fully prepared by the effect of his Louis XI. Much 
enthusiasm was displayed at Mr. Irving’s benefit ; bouquets were 
rained upon him, and a short speech he made at the close was 
frequently interrupted by applause and even friendly assurances 
from different parts of the house. 


At Her Majesty’s Opera, on the 6th ult., a large audience assembled 
to witness the revival of Balfe’s latest opera, The Knight of the 
Leopard, Italianised as Jl Talismano. It is much to be regretted 
that the opera was not in the first instance produced in its original 
English shape. Balfe wrote his music to an English libretto, the 
work of Mr. Arthur Matthison; and the musical treatment of the 
subject — suggested by the English words—appears in some 
instances unsuitable to the Italian translation written by Signor 
Zaffira. Had Balfe composed an opera to the latter libretto, he 
would probably have given us a totally different work from II 
Talismano. The very title of the Italian version is misleading and 
inappropriate. The story of the opera is taken from Scott’s novel, 
The Talisman, but it deals with the adventures of Sir Kenneth of 
Scotland, the “‘ Knight of the Leopard,” and no “ talisman” is 
introduced, or even alluded to, throughout the opera. It is sad to 
see a well-written English libretto superseded by an inferior Italian 
production. The opera contains a mixture of musical styles, and it 
is evident that Balfe thought the time had come when he might try 
his hand at grand opera. His powers were not equal to his 
ambition, and those portions of the opera in which he emulates the 
grandiose style of Meyerbeer and the peculiarities of Wagner are 
the least successful. The most agreeable features in the work are 
the flowing melodies which bear the stamp of his own individuality. 
If none of them is strikingly original they are all acceptable, and 
afford favourable opportunities to vocalists. Madame Gerster was 
successful in the réle of Edith Plantagenet ; although she could not 
efface the recollection of the “ creator” of the character, Madame 
Nilsson. Her solo singing was in almost all respects admirable, 
especially in her delivery of the pathetic legend of the Lady 
Eveline. It would be better for ame Gerster’s reputation, 
however, if she would confine herself to the tours de force which 
are within her powers, and refrain from attempting fresh vocal 
feats until she has by private practice acquired the power of 
executing them with certainty, Mdlle. Salla was an attractive 
Berengaria, but was unfortunately not content with the opportu- 
nities afforded by the second role, and spoiled the quaint romance 
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‘La Guerra appena terminata,” by introducing a bravura finish 
— out of character with the simplicity of the song. Signor 
‘alassi was admirable in the réle of Richard Coeur de Lion. 


One of the novelties promised in the prospectus of the season 
at the Royal Italian Opera was produced on the 9th ult. The opera 
was Herr von Flotow’s Alma, originally produced at the Italiens, 
Paris, on the 9th of April last. The hero of the story is the 
Portuguese poet Camoéns, and the plot is founded on some- 
adventures in his romantic career. While at Goa Camoéns 
purchased a male slave, who accompanied him to Lisbon, and 
helped him to maintain the poet by performing in the public streets. 
In the opera the man-servant becomes the Bayadére, Alma, whom 
Camoéns purchases in order to save her from outrage. King 
Sebastian was a mere boy when he first made the acquaintance of 
Camoéns, but in the opera King Sebastian is made a stalwart 
monarch, as old as Camoéns himself. These changes have been 
made without securing strength of dramatic interest, and Camoéns 
who should obviously be the chief personage in the drama, is made 
comparatively insignificant in order that Alma may be exalted. The 
plot is so feeble that it is not worth recital. Nothing but music 
of surpassing excellence could save such an opera from failure, and 
Herr von Flotow’s music is not of surpassing excellence. In the 
entire work there is not a melody which one would care to recall, 
nor is there anything in the orchestration which merits special 
praise. The lively ballet music of the third act was written by 
Signor Vianesi, who has successfully sought to impart local colour 
by the use of Peninsular rhythms, which have been almost com- 
pletely ignored by Herr von Flotow. Without specifying the music 
sung by Mdlle. Albani (Alma), Mdlle. Belocca (Zingaretta), M. 
Capoul (Camoéns), and Signor Cotogni (The King), it will be suffi- 
cient to say that these artists have seldom shown greater ability. 


Opinions differed very widely as to the merits of Mr. W. 8S. 
Gilbert’s Engaged when that farcical comedy was originally pro- 
duced. Whilst some were found to relish the curious subacid 
flavour of the plot, with its inverted motives, its perpetual satire, and 
its strange combination of prosaic realism and utter absurdity, others 
were heard to cry out against its heartlessness and needless cynicism. 
Some, again, who did not complain of the spirit of the play, objected 
to it simply on the ground of its being dull and full of repetition ; 
they failed to appreciate its humour, and could not imagine why 
such story as it possessed could not have been told in a couple of acts. 
On the one hand, we were urged to go to the Haymarket, that we 
might enjoy the heartiest and longest-sustained laugh that we had 
had for years ; on the other, we were warned that we should leave the 
theatre probably disgusted, and certainly bored with the entertain- 
ment. These differences of opinion would scarcely have existed had 
the comedy been played then as it is now, for whilst there is nothing 
in the Strand performance to disguise or attenuate the faults notice- 
able at the Haymarket, there is much to spoil the pleasure of those 
who most thoroughly enjoyed the whimsical fun of the play. The 
spirit—or that which we conceive to have been the spirit—of Mr. 
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Gilbert’s comedy has now been allowed by almost all the members of 
the cast to evaporate. According to our view of the requirements of 
the play it is an absolute sine qué non that its interpreters should 
appear absolutely unconscious of any ludicrous side to their sayings 
and doings; and even when the singular frankness of the several 
characters removes them furthest from the possibilities of actual life, 
the representatives should studiously sustain the tone and manner of 
the every-day people whose hidden natures are being revealed by this 
novel process of analysis. The artistic success of the several players 
who appeared at the Haymarket was in exact proportion to the degree 
in which they realised this necessity. Of these players, all save Miss 
Julia Stewart have disappeared from the cast ; and so unsatisfactorily are 
the places of the remainder filled, that Miss Stewart, notwithstanding 
the comparative smallness of her part, is easily able to throw all her 
colleagues into the shade. The Cheviot Hill is still Mr. Honey; but 
Mr. Honey, alas! admirable low comedian though he is, never from 
the first caught the spirit of the skit, and his lead is now followed by 
many of his company, to the no small detriment—one might almost 
say the destruction—of the play. He was disappointing when he 
played Cheviot Hill before in London, and was apparently doubtful 
what to do with it; he is more than disappointing now that he has 
decided to vulgarise it with comic “ business,” and to ignore its 
essence altogether. ; 

Early in the month an opportunity was given to Madame 
Pappenheim to vindicate her claim to the highest rank among 
contemporary prime donne drammatice. She had previously made 
a very favourable impression in the character of Valentina in Les 
Hugwenots, but when it was announced that she would essay the 
exacting réle of Leonora in Beethoven’s Fidelio, it was felt that 
she ran some risk in attempting a part which demands exceptional 
vocal and histrionic powers, and is associated with the names of a 
long list of illustrious artists, commencing with Malibran and con- 
cluding with Titiens. The representative of Leonora should possess 
the emotional power which is demanded in the highest regions of 
the tragic drama, and should also be endowed with a powerful and 
sympathetic voice, developed by skilful training. It requires an 
accomplished actress to do justice to the dramatic side of the cha- 
racter, and the music which Leonora has to sing is so difficult of 
execution that it is only by rarely-gifted vocalists that it can be 
acceptably rendered. Madame Pappenheim came successfully 
through an ordeal of more than ordinary difficulty. Her acting 
was powerfully impressive without any resort to exaggeration, and her 
pathos was of that spontaneous and natural kind which commands 
the sympathies of every spectator. In the scene where Leonora 
scans the countenances of the prisoners, hoping to find among them 
the features of her husband, she took no pains to make the audience 
see what she was doing, but was wholly absorbed in her loving quest. 
There was no straining after effect, no attitudinising for the sake of 
the audience. As usual in these rare instances, the audience, of 
whom the artist apparently took no heed, took great heed of the 
artist, and she was reminded of their existence by the enthusiastic 
applause with which her efforts were rewarded. We must confess 


F 
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that Madame Pappenheim’s previous impanentit of Valentina had 
not led us to expect such an admirable display of histrionic art as 
that which her Leonora unfolded, and in this respect we see no 
reason to place her below the level of her greatest predecessors. With 
the exception of a few high notes, she sang the exacting music with 
facility of execution and considerable charm of voice. 


M. Thomas’s Hamlet was produced on the 16th ult. for the 
first and only time this season. The composer ingeniously 
stipulated with Mr. Gye that the latter should retain the exclusive 
English right of performing this opera only on condition of his 
presenting it at Covent Garden every season. For the sake of 
preserving this exclusive privilege the opera has been for the last 
three or four years performed once in each season. It has never 
been attractive in this country, or it would have been more 
frequently performed; and it is doubtful whether the exclusive 
right of performing it in England is worth much to any manager. 
English audiences, familiar with the ipsissima verba of Shakspere’s 
grandest tragedy, are shocked when they find passagesin which an all- 
encircling philosophy is clothed in exquisite poetry, turned intu feeble 
jingling rhymes ; set to music which is not only devoid of dramatic 

assion, but is, merely considered as music, weak and ineffective. 
Probably no French librettist could do justice to such a splendid 
theme, and certainly M. A. Thomas is unequal to the task of marry- 
ing music to the verse of Shakspere. Incapacity may be pardoned, 
but there can be no excuse for the desecration of Hamlet in the 
‘* play scene,” which in the opera terminates with a drinking song 
and chorus (!) for Hamlet and the courtiers. Signor Cotogni, as 
in duty bound, sang the vulgar ditty in the usual “ rollicking” 
manner, and his excellent singing rendered it almost endurable. 
But such an interpretation could only result in depriving Hamlet of 
dignity. Mdlle. Albani, next to the original representative of 
Ophelia, Madame Christine Nilsson, is the best Ophelia to be found 
on the lyric stage. 


The problems suggested to the mind of the playgoer by such a 
dramatic exhibition as that now made at the Olympic are many and 
sad. Why is it, we find ourselves asking, that a manager of Mr. 
Neville’s known intelligence and love of his art allows his stage to 
be disgraced by the production of a play which, aiming to interest 
the lowest class of audience, would, by reason of its utter imbecility, 
be soundly hissed at the Victoria or the East of London? Why 
does an actress, who has a reputation in her own country, and an 
obvious wish to sustain it in ours, choose for her first appearance a 
réle which is offensive where it is not ridiculous, and gives her no 
chance of securing such effects as may be within her range? Nancy 
Sikes is nothing more nor less than a meaningless string of scenes, 
which provide an uncompromising series of burlesques of the more 
repulsive episodes of Dickens’s novel. From beginning to end we 
are in company of a set of thieves and victims, of law-breakers 
and law-administrators, who are like nothing on the face of the 
earth, Nancy, who has received brevet-rank as Mrs, Sikes, bears 
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no resemblance to the half-wild, hysterical, loving, hating woman, 
whose unselfish passion alone raises her above the level to which 
she is dragged by her sordid life. The fault here is, perhaps, 
chiefly that of a dramatist who can no more explain a character 
than he can construct an act; but it must be confessed that Miss 
Rose Eytinge, the American actress, who makes her début here in 
the réle, fails tosuggest that she has any qualifications for it save 
those provided by a certain rough vigour and an occasional touch 
of hard pathos. From every point of view, it is unfortunate that 
Miss Eytinge should have asked to be judged by such an effort ; 
and it will be kindest to her to defer all estimate of her ability 
until she displays it through some happier medium. Mr. Anson 
labours more successfully as Fagin than do most of his coadjutors 
in their different tasks, but he fails to hint at the inner vileness of 
the old thief-maker’s nature, and his resemblance to the Jew is at 
best but superficial. 


Those who study the theatrical advertisements in this dullest of 
dull dramatic seasons may well be excused for having deduced from 
the name of the latest production at the Olympic that an attempt 
had been made to revive the custom of dealing upon the stage— 
of course in the light-hearted spirit of extravaganza—with the 
political events of the day. To treat such a subject as the recent 
Congress of Berlin, an event fraught with interest so momentous to 
the whole of Europe, in a spirit of parody would certainly have 
been an attempt open to the charges of indiscretion and doubtful 
taste, and to have succeeded in the attempt would have demanded 
a vein of peculiar humour tempered by rare judgment. As a 
matter of fact, A Congress at Paris is nothing more-nor less than 
an unpretending extravaganza, interspersed with song and dance, and 
based upon a pilot which has no reference whatever to politics in 
general or to the Eastern Question in particular. England, France, 
Germany, and Spain are respectively represented by the four grand- 
parents of the heroine, a young lady named Polly, who has been born 
at sea, and whose nationality it is attempted to determine by means 
of a meeting of her relations held in the Chinese House of the 
Paris Exhibition. Of course the chief fun is sought in the 
difficulties experienced by English and Spanish grandmothers and 
French and German grandfathers in making themselves mutually 
understood for the purpose of their important discussion; and the 
Babel is but increased by the amiable assistance of a many-tongued 
waiter, who is under the impression that he is qualified for the post 
of interpreter by his knowledge of a few scraps of several foreign 
languages. Another element of confusion is provided in the appear- 
ance upon the scene of a detective who fancies, that some unlawful 
purpose must be at the bottom of a gathering which he does not 
understand. Eventually this minion of the law does more good 
than harm, and manages to make smooth the road of love for the 
heroine and her sweetheart, who is none other than the polyglot 
waiter before mentioned. This trifle is acted in a manner sufficiently 
sprightly by Miss Lizzie Coote, Miss Cleeve, Mr. Harmond, Mr. 
Warren, Miss Lavis, Mr. Beerbohm Tree and Mr, Procter. Mr, 
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Tree, indeed, well known as an exceedingly good amateur actor, once 
more gives promise of developing into a really effective exponent 
of eccentric “ character ” parts. 


IN THE PROVINCES. 


BerorE leaving Birmingham, where he fulfilled an engagement 
at the end of June, Mr. Toole once again displayed his 
generosity and capability for hard work in an entertainment given 
at the Town Hall in aid of the funds of the Queen’s Hospital. 
‘The task he undertook,” says the Daily Gazette, “was onerous. 
What are known as ‘ readings’ are by no means calculated to im- 
prove the reputation of popular actors. Without the aid of dress, 
the glamour of gaslight, the attractiveness of stage surroundings, 
and the contrast obtained by opposing characters, the comedian has 
to contend against overwhelming difficulties, and his efforts are apt 
to create disappointment. All these drawbacks notwithstanding, 
we were pleased to find that Mr. Toole achieved as great a success 
as his high position in the profession entitled us to anticipate. His 
readings were a genuine treat, not by any means from the intrinsic 
merit of the sketches themselves, but from the charm with which 
the actor’s art invested them. Every one knows what an irre- 
sistible something there is about Mr. Toole’s enunciation—a rich- 
ness, a fulness, a smoothness which carries conviction of pleasure 
with it. His facial expression, too, is, for mobility and marked 
distinctness, unrivalled.” 

Miss Wallis commenced on the Ist of July a tour of seaside towns 
at Southampton. She subsequently appeared at Margate, Brighton, 
and Scarborough. The Lenten Strand company played Our Club 
at Birmingham from the lst to the 13th ult., and at the Princes 
Theatre, Manchester, from the 15th to the 29th. ‘The Daily Post, 
after commenting favourably upon the merits of the play, says :— 
“* Miss Swanborough has a capital character as Lady Crawford, in 
~hich her sweetness, dramatic power, and fine sense of humour are 
vapitally shown. Mr. Vernon, one of our most popular and 
poneres actors, gave a fine personation of the artist actor, Henry 

ennard. M. Marius, who won much fame on his former visits 
here, played Alfonse Dubuisson with real force, without exaggera- 
tion, and refined expression without commonplace.” In Manchester 
critics were equally in favour of the performance. Malle. Beatrice, 
after fulfilling engagements in Aberdeen and Dundee, appeared on 
the 22nd at Edinburgh, where the merits of her acting in the 
Woman of the People met with warm recognition. ‘‘ Mdlle. 
Beatrice,” says the Daily Review, “sustains her part with the 
ability of a consummate actress, developing an’ intensity and 
strength of pathos which she does not touch even in the repentant 
Frou-Frou. In some passages the actress electrifies the house by 
the vivid realism and passionate earnestness of her manner.” The 
Scotsman is not less eulogistic. 

More than once the critics have felt themselves compelled to 
administer very strong censure. When, at the beginning of the 
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month, the Great Divorce Case was played at the Prince’s Theatre, 
Manchester, the Guardian spoke of it as a “ wretched and unwhole- 
some-farce, void of wit and humour, and with no merit in plot or 
dialogue to recommend it. It was received,” the critic adds, “ with 
distinct signs of disapproval from a very limited audience.” Nor 
did the entertainments offered by Miss Kate Santley, who appeared 
at Glasgow and Edinburgh, meet with tenderer treatment. ‘* Eight 
years ago,” says a Glasgow paper, “ Orphée was produced here by 
a French company, who were fairly competent to give its songs and 
choruses in the sparkling Offenbachian manner. As now performed, 
the opera is less of an opera than a merry-going burlesque, spicy, 
and at times vulgar. The playing of the orchestra was the only 
artistic feature of the evening.” To the same effect was the 
criticism of the Edinburgh Scotsman :—‘“ The performance was a 
success so far as a crowded house and the liberal bestowal of 
applause could make it so; but that either the piece itself or the 
manner in which it was rendered could give pleasure was a fact that 
said but little for the good taste of the audience. In Miss Santley’s 
hands the character of Marjolaine certainly took on no superfluous 
refinement.” 

To turn to entertainments of aless objectionable nature. Fresh 
from an engagement at Liverpool, Mr. Brough and Mr. Saker 
revisited Birmingham with a regular company, and on the 15th ult. 
commenced an engagement with Retiring. Here Mr. Brough had, 
as he always seems to have, a part to suit him. The honest, open, 
hearty, old stable-flavoured Sam Snaffles is a perfect study, worked 
out carefully to the smallest details. The entertainment concluded 
with the Bashful Man, with Mr. Saker in the principal part. Miss 
Maude Brennan had a benefit at Glasgow on the 15th, when she 
appeared as Leah. There was rather a thin house. The opening 
piece was Used-Up, in which Mr. Coleman sustained the part of Sir 
Charles Coldstream. ‘ Though, perhaps, lacking the imcomparable 
finish which characterised the representation of this part by the 
late Charles Mathews, Mr. Coleman’s rendering,” says the News, 
“was instinct with masterly ease and quiet power. The chief 
interest centred in the second and principal piece, from the fact 
that Miss Brennan essayed for the first time in Glasgow a part 
with which is closely associated the name of Miss Bateman. It 
was but natural that an actress as yet unfamiliar with the part 
should have at the opening felt her way cautiously, and hence, 
perhaps, coldly ; but as the play developed, Miss Brennan displayed 
vigorous warmth and ardour, together with a power of pathos she 
was scarcely credited with.” In Katharine Howard, it is said, Miss 
Brennan was also successful. 


Rob Roy was revived at the Edinburgh Theatre Royal, with 
Mr. Howard in the chief part, Mrs. Howard as Helen Macgregor, 
and Mr. Drummond of Hawthornden as Francis Osbaldistone. 
Mr. Drummond, who on this occasion made his first appearance in 
Edinburgh, gave much satisfaction by his singing. The company 
migrated towards the end of the month to Glasgow, where they were 
well received. There was a formidable rival attraction at the time ; 
for Mr, Pitt’s company were then playing False Shame, “a piece 
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which, for variety of interest, brightness of dialogue, and origi- 
nality of plot, stands,” says the Glasgow News, “almost without a rival 
among works of its own class.” Mr. Emmett reappeared at Liver- 
pool, on the 22nd, as Fritz, and it was found that the performance 
had been strengthened in various ways. During the month Miss 
Leclerq appeared at Hartlepool, York, and Blackpool; the Proof 
company at Sheffield and Leeds ; Mr. Craven Robertson’s company 
at Portsmouth and Scarborough; Miss Marriott at Birmingham 
and Blackpool ; the Stolen Kisses company at Wigan, Manchester, 
Cork, and Limerick; Our Boys Company at Hastings and in 
Jersey ; and Mr. Dampier at Birmingham. 


IN PARIS. 


THE manager of the Comédie Frangaise, as we announced a short 
time ago, has determined to revive some of the best examples 
of the old classical school of French tragedy, and on the 18th July 
the series was begun with a representation of Racine’s Britannicus. 
Three or four years ago this tragedy was revived at the same theatre 
in order that Madame Arnould-Plessy might play Agrippine, but 
the performances are now remembered chiefly on account of the 
subtle charm which Mdlle. Bernhardt threw over her impersonation 
of the comparatively subordinate part of Junie. In its nouveauté, 
as every one versed in French theatrical history knows, Britannicus 
did not succeed. Like all men of widely-recognised talent, Racine, 
who had already produced Andromaque and Les Plaidewrs, had a 
good deal of open or concealed enmity to contend with, and his 
profound egotism, to say nothing of the way in which he repaid the 
benefits conferred upon him by Moliére, alienated from him many 
of the friends he had won on his first introduction to literary Paris. 
But little surprise will, therefore, be excited by the statement that 
Britannicus was derided both in and outside the theatre, and after 
eight representations had to be withdrawn. The poet replied with 
considerable bitterness to the criticisms to which he had been 
subjected, and might have created a diversion in his favour if he had 
not been unfeeling and imprudent enough to speak with marked 
disrespect of Agésilas and other works just written by the aged 
Corneille. ‘Never mind,” said Boileau, the staunchest of the young 
poet’s friends; “ Britannicus is the best piece you have yet written, 
and posterity will bear out what I say.” Posterity, we think, will 
disappoint Boileau’s expectations. Britannicus, on the whole, is 
inferior to Andromaque, as it is inferior to at least two of the 
tragedies which Racine afterwards wrote. Nevertheless, it is a work 
of rare dramatic art. It forms a striking picture of Nero and his 
court, abounds in skilful delineation of character, and is written 
with remarkable force. Before Racine died its merits came to be 
perceived; it was taken from the shelf, and for more than a century 
held a prominent place in the répertoire of the Comédie Frangaise. 
The Nero of Le Kain and of Talma, the Agrippine of Mdlle. Clairon, 
and the Junie of Mdlle. Gaussin, seem to have been among the 
proudest achievements of the stage. The classical school of 
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dramatic poetry has now gone out of fashion, and plays belonging 
to it are not frequently represented. M. Perrin has acted wisely in 
commencing his series of revivals with Britannicus, seeing that in 
addition to the merits we have pointed out it has a purely historical 
and human interest, and accordingly appeals to the sympathies of 
a mixed audience. Mdlle. Agar, an actress not unknown to London 
playgoers, takes advantage of the reproduction to continue her 
début. Her Agrippine is generally a satisfactory performance, and 
at times is really powerful. In the famous hemistiche, “ Adieu! tu 
peux sortir!” she was at her best. In appearance, Mdlle. Agar 
was more matronly than Mdlle. Arnould-Plessy thought fit to be. 
Two other débutants, M. Volny and M. Sylvain, also appear in the 
play, the former as Britannicus and the latter as Narcisse. Junie 
isrepresented by Mdlle. Dudlay, Burrhus by M. Maubant, and 
Néron by M. Mounet-Sully. 


The Thédtre Lyrique, which has shifted its quarters from the 
Gaité to the Salle Ventadour, was reopened on the 2nd ult. 
under very favourable auspices. Le Capitaine Fracasse, as the piéce 
de résistance is called, is in many respects successful. The libretto 
is by M. Catulle Mendés, the music by M. Emile Pessard. As may 
be inferred from its title, the opera is an a of M. Théophile 
Gautier’s well-known novel. e task of the librettist was by no 
means easy. Gautier’s work is_rather a string of disconnected 
tableaux than a coherent whole, and the peculiarities of his style 
are not to be preserved in the process of adaptation without con- 
siderable difficulty. These obstacles M. Mendés has not entirely 
surmounted ; but it is beyond dispute that in Le Oapitaine Fracasse 
he has produced an animated and diverting work. M. Pessard, 
already known to fame as the composer of La Cruche Cassée, 
brought out at the Thédtre Taitbout in 1875, and of Le Char, 
recently played at the Opéra-Comique, may be said to have 
advanced his reputation by his last effort. The score is generally 
melodious and bright, the morceaux which call for particular praise 
being a violin gavotte for six little pages in the mimic play, an 
air sung by the gipsy Chiquita, a rondo allotted to the soubrette, 
and two duets—one pathetic and the other the reverse—in the last 
act. In some cases a little discord is apparent; the subject 
requires that the music shall be written in the Louis XIII. style, 
an M. Pessard occasionally yields to the temptation of clothing in 
a German dress the essentially French ideas on which the piece 
is founded. The Matamore of M. Melchissedec is a triumph from 
both a vocal and histrionic point of view; and Mdlle. Luigini 
is as picturesque and effective a gipsy as could be desired. 

There is a new piece at the Gymnase, Les Petites Correspondances, 
by M. Hennequin and M. de Najac. That veracious journal, Le 
Figaro, is in the habit, it may be remembered, of inserting adver- 
tisements in which assignations of a questionable character are 
made. In the new piece three couples undertake in this way to 
meet each other in the Parc Monceau. They are a married lady, a 
husband, a young widow, an old beau, a servant-girl, and an aspiring 
young painter. They appear almost simultaneously on the scene, 
and a good deal of confusion ensues. The husband and the married 
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lady are man and wife, and each has come in the expectation of 
finding somebody else. Fortunately, or unfortunately, they do not 
recognise each other. The most amusing scene is in the third act. 
The old beau, believing that the servant, who wears a thick veil, is 
a lady by birth and training, follows her home, and, seeing the door 
open, steps in unperceived. Confronted by the lady of the house, 
and mistaking her for the object of his attention, he speaks of their 
meeting in the Parc. Now it so happens that the lady is the wife 
we have referred to; she believes that the old beau is her cor- 
respondent, and the two are téte-a-téte when the husband, having 
duly kept his appointment, comes in. It is only by passing off the 
old beau as an uncle from the south—an expedient which compels 
him to talk in a dialect he is not well acquainted with—that Madame 
prevents a “scene.” Into the other incidents of the play it would 
be unadvisable to enter. Les Petites Correspondances is not marked 
by much originality. In many respects it resembles Les Dominos 
Roses and Bebe, and some details seem to have been derived from 
Le Mari qui Trompe sa Femme, Le Monsieur qui suit les Femmes, 
and Le Mariage de Figaro. Moreover, the idea of basing a_ plot 
upon an imbroglio arising from the “petites correspondances ” of 
the Figaro was developed in a piece called Pour Sauver Jeune 
Femme du Monde, brought out at the Palais Royal at the end of 
April. M. Saint-Germain is the husband, Mdlle. Legault the wife, 
M. Francis the old beau, Mdlle. Alice Regnault the widow, and 
Mdlle. Giesz the servant. 

The theatres are reaping a golden harvest. The spectacles are as 
numerous as during the regular season, and are patronised to an extent 
which exceeds the most sanguine expectations of the managers. The 
Exhibition, in fact, continues to attract large numbers of foreigners 
to Paris, and it would seem that four out of every five spend their 
evenings in a theatre. Even the Bouffes may be found in the list 
of entertainments. Thanks to the success of Le Petit Due, 
many members of the company at the Renaissance have had nothing 
to do, and to provide them with employment M. Koning has taken 
the little theatre in the Passage Choiseul for the summer season. 
The piece they are playing in is La Reine Indigo, first brought out 
between three and four years ago. Mdlle. Zulma-Bouffar and M. 
Vauthier pe wes in the characters which they then created. On the 
13th ult. the Opéra Comique produced a new comic opera entitled 
Pepita. ‘The “ book” is by M. Nuitter and M. Delahaye, and the music 
by M. Delahaye fils. The heroine, a young heiress of Cadiz, is attached 
to George Wilson, an English midshipman. Her guardian, having 
spent a good deal of her money, is anxious to put. off the day of 
reckoning as long as possible, and to this end declares that until 
a certain ill-favoured lady has found a husband Pepita shall remain 
unmarried. The young lady seeks refuge in the house of her 
lover’s uncle, a British major, who by marrying the ill-favoured 
lady makes the course of true affection run smooth. The score 
is agreeably written, but the composer has fallen into the 
error of treating as a comic opera a story only fit for an 
operetta. The latest novelty is a four-act vaudeville called Paris- 
Canard, brought out at the Palais Royal last week. The creditors 
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of a young bankrupt, in order to get back their money, endeavour to 
bring about a marriage between him and Mdlle. Pacaudiére, daughter 
of a millionaire. In this they eventually succeed, although a pretty 
actress, Mdlle. Rosabelle, has fallen in love with the spendthrift. Madlle., 
however, has substantial compensation for her disappointment, as the 
millionaire makes her his wife. Mdlle. Jane Hading sings and acts 
this part with much piquancy and skill. One of the scenes, repre- 
senting a rehearsal, is very diverting. 


IN VIENNA. 


THE Austrian capital is unusually dull this summer, at least from 
a theatrical point of view. All the theatres have closed their 
doors except the minor Fiirst Theater in the Prater, which affords 
a light semi-musical entertainment to summer visitors. The Burg- 
theater has well maintained its position, and in spite of the badness 
of the times the pecuniary results of the season were not unsatis- 
factory. The management adhere steadily to their plan of providing 
a varied bill of fare, and carefully avoiding the system of long runs. 
The consequence is that the Burgtheater has a more regular and 
discriminating audience than is to be found in any of the Conti- 
nental theatres conducted upon the “long run” system. The new 
productions of the past season were in no instance works of much 
merit. Die Reise nach Riva of Herr Wilbrandt, which was pro- 
duced at the beginning of the season, failed completely, and soon 
vanished from the playbills. Herr Gustav von Moser’s comedy, 
Der Hypochonder, which had attained a striking success in Berlin, 
met with little favour from the cultivated audience of the Burg- 
theater; and the same prolific dramatist’s Médchenschwiire, of 
which this house had the first-fruits, was hardly more successful. 
Three or four one-act pieces and new German versions of two of 
Alfred de Musset’s best-known plays complete the list of the 
novelties of the 1877-8 season. The rich fields of the regular 
repertory were cultivated wit far better success, and Shakspere 
provided many an attractive programme. Whatstrikes one first on 
glancing through the playbills of the Stadttheater during the 
season 1877-8 is the vast number of plays produced, and one is 
next struck by the immense preponderance of works of French 
origin. The season opened on the Ist of September with a respect- 
able performance of a German version of Shakspere’s Midsummer 
Night’s Dream, which was repeated several times during the first 
month of the season. Then came a German version of Signor 
Cossa’s tragedy Messalina, which has a high reputation in Italy, but 
met with no favour here. A German tragedy, the Kénigsmark of 
Herr Paul Heyse, followed, and seemed to indicate that tragedy 
was to figure largely in the year’s repertory. It was, however, 
but partially successful, and before the month of September had 
come to an end, the management strayed into the tempting fields 
of modern French drama. The manager, Herr Laube, began his 
campaign last September with the hope of being able to rely more 
upon native talent. Before the vacation he had invited the 
dramatists and the youth of Germany to compete for valuable 
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rizes which he offered for original plays. Dramatists of esta- 
blished repute held aloof, but a large number of aspirants to 
dramatic fame took part in the contest, which, however, produced 
deplorably paltry results. Herr Laube then returned to the 
domain of modern French drama, which he had before cultivated 
with success. The German productions of the past season were 
singularly few; the only one of them that seems at all likely to 
keep the stage being the Gréssenwahn of Herr Julius Rosen. 
Herr Laube has assumed the management of the Stadttheater for 
a further period of three years. The departure of his leading 
comic actor, Herr Tewele, to undertake the management of the 
Carl Theater, leaves a blank hard to be filled up; but the result 
may not be altogether injurious, as it may render farcical comedy 
less prominent than it has hitherto been at the Stadttheater. The 
Court Opera extended its season into the present month, and on 
the 6th inst. had such a large audience as no programme, however 
attractive, could draw together in Vienna in the month of July. 
The attraction did not lie in the mise-en-scéne of the ballet of 
Brahma, nor in the charming music of M. Delibes, which accom- 
panies the graceful ballet of Sylvia, but in the presence of the 
Shah of Persia. When the premiére danseuse, Fraulein Linda, 
entered, his Majesty made an expressive gesture to his Keeper of 
the Seals, Aza-ul-Musk, who gave such an assenting nod that the 
Viennese admirers of Fraulein Linda fear that her dancing-days in 
Vienna are over. The Court Opera is now closed. The Carl 
Theatre has passed into the management of Herr Tewele, who used 
to be the comic-mainstay of the Stadttheater. 


IN BERLIN. 


TxovauH all the more fashionable theatres are closed, five houses 
still remain open for the entertainment of the million who 
cannot fly from town when the hot weather renders a country 
residence more desirable. The summer opera season at Kroll’s 
Theater increased in attractive power when the Royal Opera was 
closed, and Herr Beck transferred his services to the minor esta- 
blishment. Towards the end of June he appeared with great 
success in Rigoletto and in Wilhelm Tell, both of which formed part 
of his repertory at the Royal Opera, but his powerful voice is heard 
to greater advantage in the smaller house. His acting in Rigoletto 
was remarkably fine; in expressing his scorn of the courtiers, in 
the feigned merriment under which he concealed the tortures of a 
father’s heart, and in the final outburst of vindictiveness, he dis- 
played high histrionic capacity. The Gilda was Frau Marion, from 
Coburg, a finished singer, but not strong as an actress. In 
Rossini’s opera, Herr Beck played the part of the Swiss hero with 
conviction, and found good scope for the display of his fine vocal 

owers; he was well supported by Herr Bussmann, as Arnold. 

he management afterwards added to their extensive repertory 
Auber’s Domino Noir, with Fraulein Schaffrot as Angela, and Herr 
Grisa, Herr Krieg, and Fraulein Kalman in the other leading parts. 
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Returning from along and successful Gastspiel at Cologne, the com- 
pany of the Friedrich Wilhelmstadt Theater gave in their summer 
theatre a series of the operettas which they had played during the 
winter season. On the 4th ult. they produced a new farcical piece by 
Herren Salingré and Weller, with music by Herr Pleninger, entitled 
Lockere Vogel. It isin three acts, and consists ofa numberof scenes— 
some of them highly diverting, and others in which the humour is very 
forced—loosely strung together. The principal characters are an 
elderly man, who finds the daughter of a woman he had deserted, and 
raises her from the position of a milliner by finding a good husband 
for her; a smart commercial traveller, who disguises himself in 
various ways for reasons not very clearly explained ; an opera- 
singer who abandons her art and takes to innkeeping in the Spree- 
wald; a young woman longing to be married, and whose intended 
turns up in a state of intoxication on the wedding morning. These 
characters figure in the principal scenes of a story so indistinct and 
ill-constructed that we shall not attempt to describe the plot. A 
comic quartette in the first act was much applauded. The second 
act is the weakest of the three, and for a while it seemed likely to 
imperil the success of the new production; but the third act, con- 
taining a pretty scene of the Spreewald, with its green meadows 
and beech-trees, changed the feeling of the audience, and a fresh 
duet between the lovers, admirably sung by Friiulein Stubel and 
Herr Swoboda, materially helped’to save the piece from failure, as 
did also the comic acting of Herr Schultz and Fraulein Schmidt. 
The Ostend Theatre produced on the 8th ult. under the curious 
title of Problematische Existenzen, a German version of M. Adolphe 
Belot’s well-known drama, L’ Article 47. The drama was well re- 
ceived, though it has suffered much in translation. Cora found a 
powerful representative in Frau Marie Swoboda, an actress who 
excels in the expression of strong passion, and was quite in her 
element in portraying the furious hatred of the revengeful Creole. 
Herr Wiene played Conese du Hamel with much natural force and 
intensity, oe Herr Simon was very happy in the character of the 
petit crevé, who is not ineffectually mixed up in the tragic story. 
On the other hand, the young wife had a hard and unsatisfactory 
representative in Friiulein von Born. The other theatres which 
still remain open are the Woltersdorff, where Offenbach’s Barbe 
Bleue has been on the bills, and the Belle Alliance, where a new 
iece by the Viennese dramatist, Herr Anzengruber, entitled, 
s Jungferngift, has been produced. This piece was first produced 
last Easter, and the author has gained a prominent position in the not 
very numerous band of contemporary German dramatists by his 
delineations of peasant characters and manners, as well as by his 
treatment of the lower strata of town life. He is not the first 
German dramatist who has sought to work this rich field, for Mosen- 
thal and Frau Birch-Pfeiffer cultivated it with considerable success 
twenty years ago; but with all their merits those writers never 
attained the striking reality which is the main characteristic of 
Herr Anzengruber’s peasant types. The — plot of ’e Jung- 
ferngift may be briefly stated. Josef Brunner, a peasant farmer, 
wishes to marry his daughter Regerl to Simion Simmerl, a neigh- 
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bouring farmer, who has more wealth than wit, but the girl has 
already given her heart to Caspar, a farm labourer. The lovers, in 
their despair, consult Tonerl, a charcoal-burner, a curious character, 
highly esteemed by all the people of the district, whom he delights 
with his superstitious tales and legends. This worthy man hits upon 
a device for saving Regerl from the hated marriage with Simion 
Simmerl, by working upon that simple creature’s fears. He tells 
Simion that Regerl has a white liver, and that she will be the 
death of her first husband within a week from the marriage; such 
is the Jungferngift of the title. Simple Simion swallows this 
story with ready credulity, and is easily induced to abandon his claim 
to Regerl, and to allow Caspar to have the deadly first-fruits of her 
white liver, hoping after Caspar’s death to renew his suit to the 
young widow. This story is worked out with great power and 
humour, and those who are familiar with the dialect say that the 
author has admirably caught the style and manner of the Austrian 
peasant’s language. Side by side with the main plot runs a subsi- 
diary story, ill-connected with it, and the excision of which would 
greatly improve the play. It deals with the doings of Professor 
Foliantenwalzer, who arrives at the village where the scene is laid, 
on a vacation tour; he discovers an old edition of Apuleius, and 
throughout the piece, whenever he appears, we find him rushing 
about in a state of wild apprehension that he may be deprived of 
his treasure. This learned professor is an extravagant caricature ; 
he is an exaggeration of the type of the awkward man of learning, 
whom Benedix made familiar to the German stage; he stumbles 
over the chairs and comes into violent contact with the tables, and 
his unreality is the more sensibly felt as the other characters of the 
piece are drawn in a most realistic manner. Nor did the actor who 
played the part of Professor Foliantenwalzer tone down the extra- 
vagant features of the author’s creation; on the contrary, he acted 
the part in the spirit of burlesque. As for the rest of the cast, 
though the Austrian dialect proved a stumbling-block for many of 
the artistes, it was fairly efficient. Fraulein Strahl, as Regerl, acted 
with force and humour, and the characteristics of Caspar and Simion 
Simmerl were well brought out by Herren Philipp and Heltzig. On 
the whole, this new piece is not calculated to enhance its author’s 
reputation, and will not take rank with Herr Anzengruber’s earlier 
works, the Pfarrer von Kirchfeld, the Meineidbauer, and the 
Kreuzelschreiber, each of which had- special merits, which have not 
been equalled in any of the author’s subsequent efforts. 


IN MUNICH. 


THE capital of Bavaria has recently been a centre of attraction 
for the admirers of Wagner and the music of the future, 
owing to the production of Siegfried at the Court Theatre, with a 
mise-en-scene and an admirable cast. We need hardly remind our 
readers that Siegfried is the third of the series of four musical 
dramas constituting the Ring des Nibelungen, the production of 
which at the Bayreuth festival, in the summer of 1876, was 
regarded by many as the most important musical event of the 
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present generation. It was, we believe, on condition that the 
whole tetralogy should be produced at the Court Theatre of Munich 
in the coming antumn, that Herr Wagner assented to the isolated 
performances of Siegfried, which last month drew to this town all 
the musical celebrities of Germany. An acquaintance with the 
development of the myth in the Rheingold and the Walkiire is 
essential to a full understanding of Siegfried, which is the most 
buoyant and spirited of the four dramas, and has more human 
interest than the others. The contrast between the character of 
the fearless, generous, and merry Siegfried and that of Mime, the 
wily old dwarf, to whose care Sieglinde, dying in childbirth, had 
committed her infant son Siegfried, is extremely effective. Siegfried 
is not an opera, in the ordinary sense of the word, but a drama 
with a most elaborate instrumental accompaniment, and though it 
takes five entire hours in performance, it exercises such a fascina- 
tion over the audience that one observes none of those signs of 
prostration which are but too apparent in the listeners after a per- 
formance of some of the master’s gloomier productions. It abounds 
in passages of rare power and beauty, amongst which we ma 
mention the music of the scene in which Siegfried forges the wae § 
the touching accompaniment to the dragon’s death, the marvellous 
descriptive music in the scene where Siegfried dashes through the 
flames to Briinnhilde, and that of the concluding love-scene. 
Siegfried makes very heavy demands upon its principal interpreters, 
both from a histrionic and from a vocal point of view, and in 
neither respect were the leading artistes of the Munich Court 
Theatre at all unequal to the task. The title part, which was filled 
by Herr Unger at Bayreuth, was here taken by Herr Vogl, who 
has a tenor voice of great power. 


IN ROME. 


Soon after its production at Milan and other northern cities, 
M. Sardou’s Bourgeois de Pontarcy found its way down to Rome, 
where it was received with such favour that it was soon played 
at three theatres simultaneously—namely, at the Valle, the Corea, 
and the Campidoglio. The opera season at the Politeama, which 
lasted into July, was not marked by the production of any novelty. 
Revivals of Donizetti’s Marino Faliero and Belisario were the 
principal features of the season. All the Roman theatres are now 
closed except the Manzoni, where a season of Italian opera-buffa 
was begun early last month with Sarria’s pleasing work, [1 Babbeo 
e ’ Intrigante, played by a competent company of Neapolitan artistes. 
The programme of this company comprises also Le Precauzioni, by 
Petrella; Cicco e Cola, by Buonomo; Jl Cuoco, by D’Arienzo; J 
Ventaglio, by Raimondi; and Piedigrotta, by Ricci, some of which 
are quite new to Rome. 


IN MILAN. 
THE principal event of the last days of the season was the first 
production in Milan of a comedy of the Abate Chiari, a con- 
temporary of Goldoni. La Serva senza Paron, which had long 
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been forgotten, was unearthed by Signor Moro-Lin some months 
ago, and produced with complete success at Venice, Padua, and 
Bologna. At Venice it was so highly appreciated that the Moro-Lin 
company played it eight times during their recent season in that 
city—a longer run, let us remind our readers, than a new play often 
attains on the Italian stage. This old comedy has wonderful 
freshness and comic verve, and might almost pass for a work of 
Goldoni. At the Manzoni Theatre all the best strength of the 
company was in the cast and the play was heartily applauded. A 
dispute between women at the end of the second act, and a scene 
in the fourth act between two lovers who have fallen out, were 
particularly effective. The graceful and sympathetic Signora Zen 
played the heroine with a natural gaiety which was perfectly 
irresistible, and Signori Moro-Lin, Covi, Bianco, Zago, and Signore 
Fabbri and Paladini made up an excellent ensemble. Chiari’s 
comedy was repeated on the occasion of the benefit of Signora Zen, 
together with a proverbe by Signor Giganti, entitled Lontan dagli 
occhi, lontan dal ewore (Out of sight, out of mind). The last night 
of the season was devoted to Signor Gallina’s popular comedy, El 
moroso de la Nona. The success which the Italian version of 
M. Sardou’s Bourgeois de Pontarcy attained at the Manzoni 
Theatre in May, during the season of the Pietriboni company, 
induced Signor Dondini, the manager of the minor Fossati Theatre, 
to try whether his company could render the play attractive to the 
public. The result was satisfactory, and M. Sardou’s comedy drew 
good summer audiences for ten evenings, Signor Dondini’s comic 
impersonation of the Maire being the principal attraction, though 
the serions characters were also very respectably played. The Dal 
Verme Theatre continued its opera season till last week, when the 
dwindling audiences gave the signal for vacation. During the 
latter part of the season a Signorina Lodi made her début as 
Amina in the Sonnambula with success, and Rigoletto was well 
rendered by Signor Bertolasi and Signora Musiani, while the ballets 
of Brahma and Cristoforo Colombo completed the programme on 
alternate evenings. The only new opera produced during the Dal 
Verme season was one entitled Bernabd Visconti, by Signor 
Franceschini, an obscure musician, who is said to have made great 
sacrifices to procure the performance of his work, which, sad to 
say, was judged quite devoid of merit, and was received at first 
with impatience, and before the curtain fell with irreverent laughter. 
The only theatre that still remains open is the Commenda, which 
relies for support upon the humbler classes. In this hot weather, 
the baths, which the newspapers advertise, we know not why, under 
the heading “ Spettacoli,” are more attractive than the theatres. 


IN NEW YORK. 


PropaBLy never before was New York so bereft of public 
amusements as at this moment. In point of fact, there is no 
theatre of any account open. One manager has turned over his 
establishment to a combination Moody & Sankey choir for sacred 
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concerts, Sunday evenings, admission free. The east side houses 
of the second class are nearly all closed. There is probably as 
much money in people’s hands to spend for these entertainments 
as there ever was, but all the actors and actresses of any note have 
gone to Paris. Mr. Gilbert’s one-act “ eccentricity,’ Creatures of 
Impulse, was the last novelty brought out at the Park Theatre. The 
New York Times describes it as ‘‘ a nonsensical farce—so nonsensical, 
indeed, that its performance might almost be considered as a hoax 
upon an audience.” The droll make-up of Mr. Le Clercq, as 
Bloomblehardt, a conventional miser, and his exceedingly comical 
acting, caused frequent merriment. Creatures of Impulse was fol- 
lowed by Mr. Lingard’s sketches and by Our Boys, which seem 
likely to be given for some time to come. Mr. Bartley Campbell’s 
Vigilantes, produced at the Grand Opera House on the Ist ult., had 
Ps little merit, and, after an inglorious run of six nights, was with- 
rawn. 


IN SAN FRANCISCO. 


Mr. Jzrrerson recently fulfilled what proved to be a most 
successful engagement here. ‘‘ His Rip Van Winkle,”’ says the 
Chronicle, is “ incomparably the best impersonation we have had 
on our stage of late. But-for the lingering smell of paint, we could 
fancy ourselves in the little village of Falling Water, living through 
that quaint old legend which has become a household tale all over 
the world. The play is one of comfortable length, and, though 
Mr. Jefferson has almost all to say and do, it is simply a delight to 
watch and listen to him. There is no sign of effort from the 
beginning to the end of the performance. Everything is natural,— 
so natural that no study could possibly have produced such ease. 
We can only specially admire the scenes he most appreciates, and 
enjoy them all. We know of no more delightful piece of acting 
than that incident in the Catskill Mountains, when he finds himself 
among the gnomes. He imparts to the whole scene a realism 
which is quite as fascinating as the picture that arises in fancy when 
one reads the story; and, so admirably has the stage management 
done its portion of the work, the audience is quite as astonished at 
the gnomes as Rip Van Winkle appears to be. The delicate 
power which enables him to assume unconsciousness of more 
than twenty-four hours’ absence is an attribute of the actor 
possessed by no other man on the stage that we know of. And 
yet it seems to have lost something since we saw him act 
the part eight or ten years ago,—some nice artistic touches, 
some delicate expressions of face, some trivial movements, and 
just a little of the old richness and oiliness of accent. So easily 
does even a thing that lives in the memory and is a joy for ever 
lose something of its gloss when lost from recollection for a period 
and recalled under other circumstances. But it is so rounded, so 
finished, so complete as it is, that we may rather suspect memory of 
playing us false than that any lineaments are wanting to the perfect 
picture, or that any trace of beauty has been lost or has faded.” 
Mr. Jefferson next appeared as the tutor in an American version of 
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Béblé. The Chronicle, after adversely criticising the piece from a 
moral and a dramatic point of view, expressed its regret that Mr. 
Jefferson should have undertaken a part so unworthy of his talents. 
- © We recognise,” says the critic, “the fine play of feature, the 
graceful and expressive action, and the rich humour which only 
wants means and opportunity for full development. The singing 
of the passage from the law-book to the tune of ‘ The Sweet By-and- 
By ’ is indescribably ludicrous, and other detached points are well 
made and taking. But they are too few and far from enough to 
atone for the shortcomings of the vapid dialogue.” Finally, Mr. 
Jefferson played Pangloss, Bob Acres, and Hugh de Brass; but, 
notwithstanding the merits of these impersonations, the house was 
not so full as it would have been if the far better known Rip Van 
Winkle had been in the bills. Mr. Jefferson left at the end of 
June, his place being taken by Mr. George Rignold, who appeared 
as Henry V. 


IN AUSTRALIA. 


THE success of Mr. Creswick in Sydney is uninterrupted. One 
of the parts he appeared in there was Iago. ‘“ Mr. Cres- 
wick,”’ says the Hcho, ‘portrayed the character of Iago with a 
skill and ability not often witnessed. In the first place, he looked 
the character admirably, and at once impressed us with his com- 
manding influence over those with whom he came in contact—the 
influence of high intellectual power rather than mere good fellow- 
ship, although he was not wanting in this. The grand feature of 
Iago’s character, as drawn by Shakspere and represented by Mr. 
Creswick, was a super-subtle hypocrisy which baffled even the most 
penetrating intelligence. There was no grimace nor idiotic distor- 
tion of the visage by which Iago is often degraded to the level of a 
London pickpocket. The audience never failed to feel for a 
moment the supreme influence of Iago’s intellectual power, and to 
be convinced that this was the great instrument with which he 
worked, and which, in hands so skilful and subtle, became the all- 
subduing power before which they saw all men bend and every 
obstacle vanish. His address and manner were also most fascinat- 
ing and plausible, and gained him ready access to the favour and 
love of all his comrades, not a soul dreaming of his real character, 
w tribute to his finely-acted hypocrisy of the most undeniable 
description. As Mr. Creswick portrayed this character we felt 
not the least surprised at the influence he gained over Othello.” 
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Grhoes fron the Green-Room. 
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Sb MES have changed. Eight years ago Shakspere spelt ruin and Byron 
bankruptcy. Mr. Chatterton at present thinks of commencing his 
next season at Drury Lane with a play by—Shakspere. 


Hamlet and The Corsican Brothers will be revived at the Jiyceum 
Theatre next season, Mr. Irving, of course, playing the frincipal 
characters, 


Mapame Parti was at Her Majesty’s Opera on the first night of 
Carmen, and was so pleased with the work that she proposes to add it to 
her repertory next year. 


MapameE Nizsson is at Mont d’Or. She returns to England in the 
autumn for a provincial tour, under the direction of Mr. Pyatt. Madame 
Nilsson is said to have lost £10,000 by the failure of an American agent 
through whom she had invested money in some land speculation. 


Mop.ie. Zant THALBERG has entirely recovered from the indisposition 
that for some time deprived the public of her services. The loss of a 
young artist so gifted and promising could ill be afforded. Mr. Gye has 
made some acceptable additions to his company of recent years, but few 
more acceptable than this young lady. 


Mr. Cuaries Reape has sent a manuscript play to Miss Clara Morris 
for her consideration. 


Mr, Too.e sat in the dress circle of the Lyceum Theatre on the 3rd 
ult. When he appeared there was around of applause, and during 
the entr’actes he was the observed of all observers. He comported himself 
with becoming gravity. 


Tue first anniversary dinner of the Green-Room Club was held on 
the 7th ult. at the Zoological Gardens, under the presidency of the 
Duke of Beaufort. Nearly a hundred members were present. There was 
but one drawhack to the enjoyment of the evening. The singers were far 
from efficient. It is understood, however, that they were engaged at the 
instance of Mr. Sothern. 


Miss Kate Cxaxton and her husband are yachting off the coast of 
Maine. 

Mapame Ristori has accepted an engagement at the Teatro Real, 
Madrid, to commence next winter. 


Mop .tx. ALBANI has just been engaged by the direction of the Imperial 
Opera of St. Petersburg for the next winter season. She has to sing only 
twice in each week, and the salary to be paid for that service is 7,000 f. 
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(£280) per night. It happens, too, that the chief prima donna of the 
Imperial Opera is almost always presented with a case of jewels by the 
Emperor and Empress, and with another by the subscribers to the Opera. 


THE marriage of Mdlle. Albani and Mr, Ernest Gye will be solemnized 


at the Roman Catholic chapel, Warwick-street, Regent-street, on Tuesday 
next. 


Since her marriage, Madame Patti has received no less than £140,000. 
Of this £76,000 has been spent, and the rest is at present in the possession 
of the Marquis de Caux. 


Mr. Irvine will give a reading at Belfast on the 16th August, in aid 
of the Samaritan Hospital there, and subsequently at a meeting of the 


Northampton Shakspere Society. On the latter occasion he will be 
entertained at supper. 


Stenor Rossi will appear at the Thédtre Italien this month. 


Mr. SaRJENT, agent in advance, is in London endeavouring to arrange 
engagements for Mdlle, Modjeska. 


THERE was a pleasant garden party the other day at the residence of 
Miss Kate Bateman (Mrs. Crowe), Brook-green, Hammersmith. Mrs. 
Charles Kean, Mdlle. Taglioni, Mr. Irving, Mr. Toole, Mr. and Mrs. 
Henry Neville, and Lord Newry were of the party. 


THE report that Mr. and Mrs. Charles Kelly are about to take the 
Court Theatre proves to be without foundation. 


Tue tenth anniversary dinner of the Junior Garrick Club was held on 


the 25th ult., under the presidency of Lord Alfred Paget. The Club 
continues prosperous. 


Mr. Tuomas THorNE, who has gone from Aix to Spa, is much better. 


Miss GENEVIEVE Warp has arrived at New York, Miss Ward is a 
native of that city, and a descendant of one of the old families of the 
metropolis. Her grandfather on her mother’s side, Hon, Gideon Lee, was 
one of the early mayors of the city. 


It is stated that Mr. Boucicault recently fell asleep in the green-room 
of a theatre after a performance, and that on returning to his hotel he 
found “ Use Hail Columbia Hair Restorer” inscribed upon his remarkably 
bald head. But then the Americans have a genius for advertising. 


AccorDING to a Russian journal, the Shah of Persia wishes to have 
the telephone “laid on ” from the Imperial Opera at St. Petersburg to his 


palace at Teheran, so that he can “hear the stars without paying over 
£300 a night for them.” 


Mr. Max Srraxoscu has been proceeded against for breach of promise 
of marriage. The plaintiff is a young milliner named Mary Smedley, who 
states that he promised in 1875 to marry her, but lately broke his word, 
for the reason that he was a Jew and shea Christian, This inconceivable 
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baseness caused her ‘‘ great nervous prostration,” and she claims $10,000 
as damages. Mr. Strakosch was arrested, but having found bail started 
for England. 


Mr. CHarRLes WARNER was at the anniversary dinner of the Green- 
Room Club, Little did he dream that at that very time some burglars 
were carrying off his wardrobe from his dressing-room at the Princess’s 
Theatre. He bears his loss with characteristic self-restraint—nay, has not 
even been heard to express a wish that he had met the thief in flagrante 
delicto. 


On the 9th inst., at St.: George’s, Hanover-square, Mr. Patrick 
Henderson, only son of the late Mr. Robert Henderson, of Towersville, 
Helensburgh, N.B., was married to Miss Louise Henderson, the well- 
known actress, who is the youngest daughter of the late Mr. Edward 
Lowe, of Barbadoes. The bride will not again appear on the stage. 


“Wuat's the matter with your eye?” was a question put last week 
in Liverpool to Mr. Emmett, who in New York received a violent blow 
in the face. ‘ Oh,” was the cheerful reply ; “it’s only been undergoing 
an operation at the hands of a knockulist, that’s all.” 


More than one company is being organised in England to play in 
Cyprus. : 
Herr Wacner has completed the music of Parsifal. Herr Jiger, 


of the Stadttheater, Hamburgh, is selected for the part of the hero, which 
he has been studying at Bayreuth. 


Durine Mr. Irving’s provincial tour, which commences early in Sep- 
tember, Miss Kate Bateman will reappear at the Lyceum Theatre as Leah 
and Mary Warner. In the latter character she will be supported by Mr. 
Billington as George Warner. 


Ir is believed that before long a dramatic version of Carmen will be 
produced in London. 


TuE Gaiety Theatre will shortly be reopened. Among the novelties to 
be produced in the course of the ensuing season are a new comedy, by Mr. 
F. C. Burnand, founded on a work by Thackeray ; a new farcical comedy, 
by Mr. Henry J. Byron; Mr. W. 8. Gilbert’s successful Gaiety burlesque, 
Robert the Devil, re-edited by the author ; a new burlesque on a popular 
subject, by Mr. Henry J. Byron , and two new comic dramas, by M. 
Hennequin and M. Meilhac and M. Halévy. 


It is probable that one of the earliest novelties of the season of 1879 
at Her Majesty’s Theatre will be the Armida of Gluck, first produced at 
Paris just 101 years ago. 

Mr. Bancrort intends to revive Caste at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre 
at no distant date. 

Tue ill-fated St. James’s Theatre has been taken on lease by Lord 
Newry for twenty-one years, and will be enlarged and otherwise improved. 
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Mr. W. S. GitBert’s piece will be produced at the Olympic before 
Mr. Neville’s lesseeship terminates. 


Mr. J. 8. Cuarke has definitely taken the Haymarket Theatre, which 
will be reopened next month with a new comedy from the pen of Mr. Byron. 
Mr. Terriss is one of the company engaged for the season. 


Next month Les Cloches de Corneville will be transferred to the Globe 
Theatre, and Miss Lydia Thompson will appear at the Folly in comedy. 


A son of Mr. Edmund Yates is playing in the country under the name 
of Edmund Smedley. 


DIFFERENT reasons are assigned for Mr. Sothern’s sudden journey to 
America, some saying that he simply desires a little salmon-fishing in 
Canada, others that he is about to thrash a journalist who has maligned 
him. Be the cause what it may, he returns to England this month, to 
reappear at the Haymarket as Lord Dundreary. 


Mr. Bovcicavtr is nothing if not theatrical. He has built a yacht at 


a large cost, and on it, during his summer cruise, will write the play he 
has promised Mr. Lawrence Barrett. 


MapameE JupIc is about to migrate from Paris to St. Petersburg. 


THE subsidies granted by the French Government to theatres in Paris 
will not be lowered, as had been expected. Indeed, the matinées litteraires 
are now to receive State support, 


THE representatives of Honoré de Balzac have transferred Mercadet 
from the Thédtre Frangais to the Palais Royal, where the principal 
character will be played by M. Geoffroy. 


Tue management of the Thédtre Cluny is about to pass from the 
hands of M. Paul Cléves to those of M. Tallien, the actor, now at the 
Odéon. 

TuE new play which M. Victorien Sardou is writing for the Boston 
Theatre is nearly completed. 


Tue Théatre du Chateau d’Eau will reopen with Une Erreur Judiciaire, 
a drama in five acts and eight tableaux, by M. A. Belle, librarian of the 
Société des Auteurs. 


M. Cuaries Lecocg’s new opera, La Camargo, will be produced early 
in the winter at the Paris Renaissance, 


Sienor VerpI'’s Aida is in rehearsal at the Théitre Lyrique, and will 
be sung in French. 


M. Gounon’s Polyeucte will be produced early in September at the 
Grand Opera House. 

Le Roi s’amuse is to be played at the two principal Parisian theatres. 
At the Frangais, M. Coquelin will play Triboulet ; at the Odéon, M. 
Lafontaine. 


Tue Théatre Guignol at Lyons has been utterly destroyed by fire. 
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Tue Porte Saint-Martin has in rehearsal Le Capitaine Grant, by M. 
Jules Verne and M. d’Ennery. The piece is, of course, of a “ scientific ” 
character. 


Mo.te. ANNA DE Bexocca has left for Paris, Mr, Gye has re-engaged 
her for the whole of next season. 


Next wioter the Pirates de la Savane will be revived at the Thédtre 
Historique, the chief part, originally sustained by Miss Menken, being 
played by Madame Océana, a Jady hitherto known only to the frequenters 
of the Cirque. 


Miss Munro, who is well versed in French, has been engaged by 
M. Koning, the manager of the Théatre de la Renaissance, for a period of 
three years, to commence in December next. M. Lecocq expresses himself 
delighted with her singing. 

THE remarks made by French countrymen as they pass through the 
public foyer of the Théatre Francais are often diverting. ‘So this is the 
Maison de Moliére. Is his bedroom to be seen?” “That,” says one, ‘is 
a statue of Talma.” ‘‘ He has but very little clothing.” “True; but you 
should know that in his days actors were not so well paid as they are now.” 


M. Francisque Sarcey lately made an attack in his weekly /euilleton 
on the management of the Odéon, and discussed the claims of the present 
directors of the Porte Saint Martin to occupy M. Duquesnel’s place. The 
illustrious critic is taking time by the forelock. The Odéon will continue 
in the hands of MM. Duquesnel two years longer, and the reign of 
MM. Iarochelle and Ritt at the Porte Saint Martin will not terminate 
until the end of 1879. 


Tue days of the claque appear to be numbered. On the 17th ult., 
at the Paris opera, the chevaliers du lustre were conspicuous only by their 
absence. Those who imagined that the performance would excite less 
enthusiasm than before were completely disappointed. Mdlle. de Reské 
was applauded to the echo, and one of her songs was encored. M. Perrin, 
of the Comédie Frangaise, is in high glee. He was the first to abolish the 
claque, and historians of the stage in the nineteenth century, he has been 
heard to say, will honour him as the originator of a great theatrical reform. 


Mapame MALLinGeR is engaged for the season 1878-19 at the Royal 
Opera-house, Berlin. 


Mapame ApDELINA Parti will appear at the Kroll Theatre, at Berlin, 
in October. 


Herr L’Arronce, for a number of years manager of the Stadttheater, 
Cologne, died a short time since at Riehl, near that city. 


THE vocal rehearsals of Wagner’s Siegfried have commenced at the 
opera-house, Vienna. 


M. L&éo Detises’ Sylvia is in preparation at the National Theatre, 
Pesth. 
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Mp.Lue. ZaRE THALBERG has returned to Barcelona. 


Two new Italian operas will shortly be produced: J/ Fratello darmi, 
by Signor Parravano, and Bianca Fiora di Tolosa, by Signor Pozzetti. 


A NEw opera, Barnabo Visconti, by Signor Franceschini di Crema, is in 
rehearsal at the Dal Verme Theatre of Milan. 


Teodora, by Signor Meola, is in preparation at the Politeama, Naples. 
According to the Occhialetto, the friends and admirers of the composer 
have “subscribed a fund for the expenses of this performance, for the 
pleasure of hearing a piece which they know and esteem.” 


Sienora Pezzana, a tragic actress of high reputation in Italy, pro- 
poses acting in America in English next season. Hamlet is to be one of 
her specialities. 


A NEw opera on the Barbiere de Séville, composed by Signor Graffigna, 
a young composer, will be brought out at Venice in the ensuing autumn. 
The groundwork is almost in every respect the same as Beaumarchais’ 
play. 

Miss Rose Eytince, we understand, has secured the American right 
of the Woman of the People. 


Ir is said that Signor Foli has abandoned the Scandinavian tour, and, 
although he has not yet signed, contemplates joining Mr. Mapleson’s 
operatic company in the United States. 


Tue Cigale appears to have attracted much attention in America. 
During the forthcoming season it will be played in different parts of the 
United States by Lotta, Miss Putnam, Miss Maggie Mitchell, and Miss 
Imogen. 

Mapame Marie Rozz, who is now at Richfield Springs, will give 
concerts this month at Newport, Long Branch, Saratoga, and other 
watering places. She returns to America next season for a period of 


eight months as a star of a powerful combination, including Signor Frapoli, 
the tenor, and Madame Pisani, the contralto. 


Miss Ciara Morris, having in a great measure regained her health, 
will act in Chicago during the coming engagement there of the Union 
Square Company. Miss Multon and Conscience will be presented. 


By telegraph we learn that Diplomacy has been well received at San 
Francisco, Mr. H. J. Montague is in the cast, 


A rew weeks since the Boston Home Jowrnal advised Miss Emma 
Abbott “to confine her singing to New York, where she will not find so 
many who have a keen realisation of what is artistic, and also of what is 
so unworthy to be associated with art.” Poor New York ! 


Mr. R. M. Fiexp has purchased Mr. W. G. Wills’s Olivia for the 
Boston Museum. 
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Mr. Epwin Bootu and Madame Modjeska will appear at the Fifth 
Avenue Theatre, New York, next autumn. Mr, Fiske is also negotiating 
with Miss Cavendish. 


Mr. Joun E, Owens has returned from the West, and is resting in 
Baltimore. He proposes taking a company through the fall and winter, 


and then starting in the spring of 1879 upon a two-years’ tour of the 
world. 


Mr. Lester Wattack will begin an engagement at the Brooklyn 
Park Theatre, on September 20. 


Mr. Witz Epouin has accepted a new play, Alhambra ; or, the Pearl 
of the Palace, written by Dexter Smith. Music for the piece has been 
composed by Mr. Woolson Morse, of Boston, 


MapamME Mopseska’s six weeks’ engagement at the New York Fifth 
Avenue Theatre begins on September 30. She will open the fall and 
winter season at Philadelphia. 

A wew Irish play by Mr. Dion Boucicault will be brought out at 
Wallack’s Theatre, New York, in December, with the author in the 
principal réle. 

Tue forthcoming season at the Fifth-Avenue Theatre, New York, seems 
likely to prove very successful. Miss Ada Cavendish, Mr, Jefferson, and 
Mr. Edwin Booth have been engaged, and if Mr. and Mrs. Kendal should 
accept an American engagement they will also appear there. 
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Books, 


THE MODERN FRENCH THEATRE. 


HE articles which Mr. Walter Pollock recently contributed to 
the Examiner on the principal French players of the present 

time have been republished in a collected form by Messrs. Hachette. 
The book will certainly repay perusal, for the author is well informed 
on his subject, has a keen eye for histrionic excellences and defects, 
and writes with considerable grace and effect. As may be supposed, 
he has nothing to say in favour of the prevailing tone of French 
comedy. M. Dumas, indeed, contends that his plays are admirably 
moral, but they are only so in this sense, that when analysed the 
picture which they present of vice and its consequences is revolting. 
But the mass of an audience do not care to analyse, to pierce beneath 
the surface. They come to be amused, and they depart with the 
immediate impression of what has amused them on their minds. 
The constancy with which a theme is put before them cannot but 
lead them in the end to believe in its constant and pervading 
existence. Then the highly successful school of dramatic writing 
represented by M. Feuillet delights in enlisting sympathy for vice 
by surrounding it with an alluring and mystifying sense of 
poetry and exaltation. Lately a sort of reaction has set in 
in favour of “piéces saines,” but the tone in which Mr. Pol- 
lock refers to it is less hopeful than is warranted by the 
striking success of plays like Les Fowrchambault. And now 
let us turn from plays to players. The doyen of the Comédie 
Frangaise, M. Got, infuses a strong reality into his perform- 
ances, and combines rare qualities of humour and pathos. He has 
gestures which are peculiar to him, especially that of pointing at an 
object with a jerky movement of both hands. Mr. Pollock says that 
M. Got never seems to grasp a part when he first undertakes it. 
Point after point is missed; it is as if he were feeling his way. This 
want of grasp, however, is not observable after a few performances. 
Perhaps the most finished of actors is M. Delaunay, who has passion 
and fire at his command as well as graceful liveliness and attractive 
sentiment. The height of sparkling comedy is reached in his 
Dorante (Le Menteur); in La Nuit @Octobre he sounds the depths 
of passion. Curiously enough, Mr. Pollock makes no allusion to the 
greatest of this actor’s recent triumphs—his Valére in Le Joueur. 
Next comes the lady on whom the mantle of Rachel has descended, 
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Mdlle. Sarah Bernhardt. In the most impressive tragedy and the 
lightest comedy she seems equally at home. Her Phédre reminded 
Mr. Pollock of the terrible description in Vathek of the dead in the 
Hall of Eblis, and when the confession came it * struck and blasted 
the senses like lightning.” The name of M. Mounet-Sully is gene- 
rally regarded as synonymous with the wildest extravagance ; but Mr. 
Pollock, while freely censuring the actor’s faults, holds that he pos- 
sesses true passion. Madame Favart, who has just passed a new turning- 
point in her career, has a strength in passionate outbursts which is un- 
surpassed, and is at her best in parts where the comedy of drawing- 
rooms veils some tragic interest. In the expression of irony and 
contempt the words seem to cut as they fall from her lips. By a look 
or a gesture she can lay bare a whole history of suffering, passion, or 
remorse. Her heart-broken cry in Les Caprices de Marianne rings 
through the house like a death-knell. In speaking of Mdlle. Croi- 
zette, who can reach a high level of passion and art, Mr. Pollock 
urges many objections to realistic renderings of death-scenes. M. 
Febvre is an accomplished actor, but at times is so indistinct that 
even French ears fail to catch what he says. M. Coquelin is wonder- 
fully versatile ; he can command laughter, draw tears, and handle 
disagreeable characters in comedy with great skill. M. Maubant, 
with his fine presence and telling voice, is the very incarnation of 
classical drama. Mr. Pollock, after dealing with the lesser lights of 
the theatre, devotes a few pages to Madame Trebelli and M. Faure, 
both of whom have carried the faculty of impersonation to something 
near perfection. 


PLAYS AND POEMS. 


Mr. GILMAN has issued a volume containing a tragedy in five acts, 
entitled Guzman the Good, a “play” in three acts, entitled The 
Secretary, and some poems. The main incidents and the leading 
characters of the tragedy are historical. The scene is laid in the fortress 
of Tarifa, and in the Moorish camp without the fortress, in the year 
1294, when Tarifa was besieged by Aben-Jacob, the king of Morocco, 
aided by Juan, the bastard brother of Sancho, the king of Castille. 
Guzman, surnamed “the Good,” undertook the defence of the for- 
tress, and allowed his son Pedro, who had fallen into the power of the 
enemy, to be slain before his eyes rather than surrender the place. 
This story of Brutus-like fulfilment of duty was treated by Mrs. 
Hemans in her dramatic poem of the “Siege of Valencia.” Mr. 
Gilman seems to have aimed at making the same story the subject 
of a tragedy suitable for stage representation, and if he has not suc- 
ceeded in rising to the full height of his tragic theme, he has pro- 
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duced a work by no means devoid of merit. The character of 
Philippa, Juan’s mistress, is Mr. Gilman’s own invention ; her story 
is well woven into the main plot, and the author deserves credit for 
the ingenuity with which he makes her jealous love contribute to the 
catastrophe. On the other hand, he singularly weakens the tragic 
effect of the historical occurrence by causing Guzman’s son to be 
hastily murdered as the Spanish army is advancing to his rescue. 
Mr. Gilman is more successful in the lighter scenes than in those 
which a well-known French critic calls the scenes a faire. He is 
happier in representing Philippa’s vanity and frivolity as she gossips 
with her attendants than in giving expression to the anguish of the 
mother as she pleads with Guzman to save their son’s life even at the 
cost of honour. The blank verse, in which the tragedy is written, 
runs smoothly, and is for the most part free from inflation, but in 
avoiding that Scylla the author occasionally falls into the Charybdis 
of colloquialisms, as, for instance, when Guzman in his great sorrow 
is urged by one of his officers: “take not on so.” As a favourable 
specimen of Mr. Gilman’s style, we will quote a few lines from a 
soliloquy of Pedro, who is awaiting death in the Moorish camp : 


. I have heard how some young swimmer, 


When i in the wild exuberance of strength 

He parts his water with his shining arms, 

And blows the foam away all laughingly, 

Hath on a sudden felt some monstrous creature 
Growing upon the bottom of the sea, 

Stretch forth its cold and slimy, long, dank arms, 
And twining round him, suck him gradually, 
Despite of all his mad, convulsive struggles, 
Slowly, slowly, gradually down : 

And so comes death to me.” 

How far from faultless the style is at its best we need hardly 
point out. The Secretwry is also written in blank verse. Its story 
seems to be entirely the author’s own invention, and abounds in 
improbabilities and absurdities. The dramatis persone for the 
most part describe their own characteristics in words, instead of 
allowing us to infer them from their conduct. Perhaps the only 
well-drawn character in the piece is one Fribble, a toady and 
hanger-on to nobility, who, in delivering a message to his patron, 
says: “ My lord, your lordship’s presence is much longed for; the 
noble lord, your lordship’s father, sent me to seek your lordship, and 
to pray your lordship to his lordship, would my lord .” This 
reminds us strongly of a counsel for the prosecution in a trial for 
murder, who, being asked by the judge where the knife with which 
the deed had been done was found, replied : “ My lord, if your lordship 
please, in the cellar, my lord.” We have not space to examine the 
plot of The Secretary, which, indeed, hardly deserves much attention. 
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MR. WINTER’S NEW POEMS. 


Mr. WINTER, the accomplished dramatic critic of the New York 
Tribune, is editing a series of plays. As prompt-books, they fill 
an aching void. Having begun with Hamlet, Richelieu, King Lear, 
Julius Cesar, and Brutus, Mr. Winter will add seven more standard 
plays to this tragic series, which should be followed by one devoted to 
comedy. Poet even more than critic, Mr. Winter has recently dedicated 
a book of lyrics to his friend, Joseph Jefferson. This little volume, 
big with feeling, has been republished by Messrs. Tinsley, under the 
modest title of “Thistledown.” Mr. Winter is a genuine singer, 
tender and pathetic. His music is almost always in the minor key, 
written with tears in the language of the heart. In rhythm he is an 
artist. Here is a charming lyric addressed to 


My QUEEN. 


He loves not well whose love is bold ! 
T would not have thee come too nigh ; 
The sun’s gold would not seem pure gold 
Unless the sun were in the sky. 
To take him thence and chain him near 
Would make his beauty disappear. 


He keeps his state—do thou keep thine, 
And shine upon me from afar ! 
So shall I bask in love divine, 
That falls from love’s own guiding star ; 
So shall thy eminence be high, 
And so my passion shall not die. 


But all my life shall reach its hands 
Of lofty longing toward thy face, 
And be as one who speechless stands 
In rapture at some perfect grace. 
My love, my hope, my all, shall be 
To look to heaven and look to thee. 


Thy eyes shall be’the heavenly lights ; 
Thy voice shall be the summer breeze, 
What time it sways, on moonlit nights, 
The murmuring tops of leafy trees ; 
And I will touch thy beauteous form 
In June’s red roses, rich and warm, 


But thou, thyself, shalt come not down ' 
From that pure region far above ; 

‘But keep thy throne and wear thy crown, 
Queen of my heart and queen of love ! 

A monarch in thy realm complete, 

And I a monarch at thy feet ! 


Few books of modern lyrics are purer and truer in tone than 
Thistledown, which we warmly welcome as the honest work of an 
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honest dramatic critic. It is understood that another volume of 
poems from the same pen will appear at no distant period. 


THE ROBBERS. 


ScHILLER’s Réiuber has been newly adapted to the English stage 
by Mr. C. E. Meetkerke. Many accounts have come down to 
us of the excitement created by this tragedy when it was first 
brought out, and, in particular, it is reported that after the 
representation of this tragedy at Fribourg a large party of 
the youth of the city, among whom were the sons of some of 
the chief nobility, captivated by the grandeur of the character 
of its hero, Karl Moor, agreed to form a band like his in the 
forests of Bohemia, elected a young nobleman for their chief, 
and even settled upon an Amalia for him; but their plan was dis- 
covered by an accident, and the enthusiastic youths were prevented 
from carrying it into execution. No such excitement will be created 
by the performance of Mr. Meetkerke’s adaptation of the famous 
tragedy, if any manager should be so ill-advised as to produce it. 
All the wild grandeur and crushing force of the original have evapo- 
rated in the merciless process of compression to which it has been 
subjected, and in the effort to reduce the exuberant production of 
genius to the dimensions of a modern acting play Mr. Meetkerke has 
given us a work which bears about the same relation to Schiller’s 
Rauber as the corpse of a man who has lingered on for days after the 
amputation of a limb does to the vigorous body of an Australian 
cricketer. Though the original is written in prose, Mr. Meetkerke 
has imprudently chosen blank verse for his adaptation, being of 
opinion that the little favour hitherto enjoyed by The Robbers in 
England is due to the fact that it has never yet met with an inter- 
preter determined to produce in poetry the poetic spirit of the 
original. Mr. Meetkerke’s blank verse can only be called poetry in 
the sense of the famous saying of M. Jourdain’s professor—“ Tout ce 
qui n’est pas prose est vers, et tout ce qui n’est pas vers est prose.” 
Schiller’s prose is so poetical that it often falls naturally into blank 
verse; while the adapter’s blank verse is so prosaic that it rarely 
rises above the level of prose. Leta few lines from the second scene 
of the third act, where Karl is discoursing philosophically with his 
fellow robbers, speak for the occasional flatness of the adaptation :— 
Karl. Why, therefore, should man prosper in the aims 
He has in common with the ant; yet fail 


Tn that which places him within the sphere 
Where God reigns? Is this really then his limit ? 
Schwéeirtze. I’m sure I don’t know. 
Karl, Well said! you don’t know! 
You will do better not to seek to know !” 
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Nor does the adapter rise superior to grammatical mistakes. In the 
scene with the monk, in the second act, Karl is made to say: “ This 
ruby is from the finger of a minister who I stretched bleeding,” &c.; 
and a little down, as if he liked that form of speech, he says: “I 
wear this opal in honour of a priest who I despatched.” But, to turn 
from these minor defects to the general blemishes of the work, Mr. 
Meetkerke has so freely transposed the scenes, so cut down the famous 
soliloquies, so purged and weakened the language of the more despe- 
rate members of the band of robbers, that his adaptation rather 
resembles a lengthy analysis of the tragedy than an adaptation pro- 
perly so called; that the characters are mere shadows of their original 
selves; and Karl’s companions rather resemble the noble youths of 
Fribourg, who wanted to play the robbers, than the violent men into 
whom Schiller breathed the fierce sentiments of his young soul in its 
rebellion against the stupidly-severe discipline to which he had been 
subjected. 

We have not one word to say in commendation of Mr. Meet- 
kerke’s version, for every phrase in it that struck us as praiseworthy 
proved on investigation to be bodily taken, without acknowledgment, 
from Dr. Charles Hempel’s prose version of Die Riiuber, a translation 
which is not free from defects, but which gives the English reader a 
fair notion of Schiller’s tragedy, and is as superior to Mr. Meetkerke’s 
version as Richebourg is to vin ordinaire. The very first page of this 
version contains several lines borrowed from Dr. Hempel’s translation, 
and wherever we compare the two versions we find numerous instances 
of this kind of “conveying.” Two independent translators may occa- 
sionally translate lines exactly alike, but when we find two men 
within a few lines concur in rendering “ Wie’s Fisch im Wasser” into 
** Sound as a roach,” “ Ich sollte schweigen auf ewig” into “ Would 
my lips were sealed,” and “Noch dorft ihr nicht Alles héren” into 
“ You cannot—must not, yet know all,” we have no hesitation in 
drawing the inference that this is no mere coincidence. 
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Seraps. 


R. COOTE, of the Map Department of the British Museum, has, ac- 
cording to the Atheneum, brought to light some new facts respecting 
the map which is sometimes found inserted in the Voyages of Hakluyt, and 
which has been described as the best map of the sixteenth century. He 
says it is no other than the “new map” referred to by Shakspere in 
Twelfth Night, act iii., scene 2, a play produced in 1601. The substance 
of the arguments in its favour may be summarised thus: At the period of 
the production of the play mentioned, it could be regarded as no other 
than the new map in the then new projection ; new, as showing for the 
first time on an English map the discovery of Barents, in 1596, evidently 
alluded to by Shakspere in the same scene of the play. It had upon it 
more lines than are to be found upon its old rival in Linschoten's Voyages. 
Its claims to be regarded as the “‘ new map with the augmentation of the 
Indies ” is shown by the augmented or improved geography of the whole 
of the Eastern portion of the map, laid down probably under the superin- 
tendence of Hakluyt. The arguments used by Mr. Coote will form the 
substance of a monograph to appear shortly. 


THE following is a literal copy of a play-bill issued in the year 1793 by 
the manager of the Theatre Royal, Kilkenny :—“ Kilkenny Theatre 
Royal, by his Majesty’s company of comedians, On Saturday, May 14, 
1793, will be performed by command of several respectable people in this 
learned matrapolish, for the benefit of Mr. Kearns, the tragedy of Hamlet / 
Originally written and composed by the celebrated Dan Hays, of Limerick, 
and insarted in Shakspere’s works. Hamlet by Mr. Kearns (being his 
first appearance in that character), who, between the acts, will perform 
several solos on the patent bag-pipes, which play two tunes at the same 
time, Ophelia by Mrs. Prior, who will introduce several favourite airs in 
character, particularly ‘The Lass of Richmond Hill,’ and ‘ We'll all be un- 
happy together,’ from the reverend Mr. Dibdin’s ‘ Oddities.’ The parts of 
the King and Queen, by direction of the reverend father O’Callagan, will 
be omitted, as too immoral for any stage. Polonius, the comical politician, 
by a young gentleman, being his first appearance in public. The Ghost, 
the Gravedigger, and Laertes, by Mr. Sampson, the great London comedian. 
The characters to be dressed in Roman shapes. To which will be added 
an interlude, in which will be introduced several sleight-of-hand tricks by 
the celebrated surveyor, Hunt. The whole to conclude with the farce of 
Mahomet the Imposter! Mahomet by Mr. Kearns. Tickets to be had of 
Mr. Kearns, at the sign of the Goat’s Beard, in Castle-street. The value 
of the tickets, as usual, will be taken (if required) in candles, bacon, butter, 
cheese, soap, &c., as Mr. Kearns wishes, in every particular, to accommo- 
date the public. (§@ No person whatsoever shall be admitted into the 
boxes without shoes or stockings.” 








